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Participation  of  The  United  States 
in  International  Art  Education 

ny  GHATIA  HAII.IA'  (ilUJVI  S 
Director  of  Instruction,  kanmciia  C'oiinty  Schools 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

AS  OUll  world  has  Ixroine  smaller  threatened  with  a  loss  of  their  cherish- 
throu^h  Ixtter  coiniiuinication  ed  ideals  can  ^ain  more  strength  to  com- 
and  technological  advances,  for-  hat  the  forces  of  totalitarianism, 
ward  l(M)kin^  |)eople  are  resolved  that  In  oriler  to  leail  up  to  the  role  the 
exchange  of  educational  ideas  and  pro-  United  States  of  America  is  playing  in 
cedures  shall  keep  pace  with  and  help  international  art  education,  let  us  trace 
direct  things  to  come.  In  the  last  few  the  growth  of  art  education  and  art  or* 
years  we  have  been  brought  up  against  gani/ations  within  our  country.  Art 
realities  which  previously  had  been  of  teachers  have  always  Ixen  an  inspired 
little  concern.  We  find  that,  as  well  as  group — at  one  time  set  apart  in  public 
the  jH’ople  who  seek  to  control  and  des-  o|)inion  as  "(jueer  and  eccentric”  but 
troy,  there  are  many  people  throughout  this  is  now  as  passe  as  the  belief  in 
the  world  who  have  the  same  ideals  and  witches  and  ghosts,  f  he  art  etiucators 
hopes  as  we  have  and  who,  along  with  are  (irmly  dedicated  to  helping  students 
us,  wish  to  work  for  human  Ix'tterment.  obtain  a  well  balanced  and  happy  life 
I'minent  exjxments  of  art  education  in  an  age  of  unparalleled  scientific  de- 
from  many  countries  have  met  together  velopment  when  leisure  hours  are  in- 
in  ortler  to  feel  for  and  to  discover  com-  creased. 

nion  ground,  to  discuss  common  prob-  In  1914  a  few  art  educators  in  the 
lems  and  ex|x*riences,  ami  to  discover  Fastern  part  of  the  United  States  Ix- 
that  they  have  a  common  Ix-lief  and  lieved  that  they  needed  to  consult  with 
pur|X)se.  Practically  throughout  the  each  other  so  the  F'.astern  Arts  Assexia- 
world  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  tion  was  formed.  After  forty-two  years 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  art — this  there  is  now  an  active  memlMTship  of 
change  growing  out  of  the  technologi-  over  twf)  thousand  five  hundred  art  ed- 
cal  advances  which  arc  potential  powers  ucators  in  this  organization  alone.  This 
for  good  or  evil.  The  art  educators  hope  region  includes  the  New  F.ngland  States 
that  through  an  education  in  which  art  and  points  its  finger  toward  the  West 
has  its  due  place,  individuals  where  to  include  VV'est  Virginia.  'Fhe  other 
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three  rej^ions  arc  South-Mastern,  West¬ 
ern  and  Pacific.  'I'otal  membership  in 
the  four  regions  is  now  well  over  five 
thousand.  L'ntil  194S  these  four  re¬ 
gions  o|K'rated  independently,  hut  the 
feeling  had  grown  that  there  should  be 
a  National  Art  ixlucation  AsscKiation. 
At  Atlantic  (aty  in  that  year  (  1948) 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Assf)- 
cialion  of  Sclux)!  Administrators,  a 
small  grou|)  from  all  four  regions  met 
and  organized  our  now  influential  Na¬ 
tional  Art  Education  AsscKiation 
CNAI.A).  At  this  meeting  Dr.  I'.dwin 
/iegfeld  of  Cadumhia  leachers’  Ca)llege 
was  elected  president.  Dr.  /.iegfeld  is 
one  of  the  men  in  the  United  States 
who  has  had  a  prof(»und  intluence  on 
art  education  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally.  I'he  four  regions  continue 
to  o|M-rate  as  individual  groups  with 
meetings  each  two  years.  On  alter¬ 
nate  years  the  NAIIA  meets  in  a  na¬ 
tional  conference.  In  1957,  April  16- 
19,  NAI'.A  meets  in  the  Statler  Hotel, 
lx>s  Angeles.  The  regions  and  NAI'A 
have  unified  dues  and  common  goals 
and  philoso|)hy. 

N«»w  let  us  bc'gin  to  trace  interna¬ 
tional  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  art  organizations.  The  "Uongress  In¬ 
ternational  cles  Arts”  CCdA)  was  found¬ 
ed  in  Switzerland  in  1 900  by  the 
Swc'dish  organizer  Dr.  Uarl  Werner  and 
the  Swiss  Professor  Ix)uis  I.oup.  During 
the  |H‘ri<Kl  from  1900  to  1956,  this  or¬ 
ganization  mc‘t  nine  times  with  the  last 
meeting  lK‘fore  1956  held  in  Prague  in 
19^9.  At  this  meeting  in  i9;^9  the 
L'nited  States  sent  the  well  known  Dr. 
lloval  Hailey  I-arnum  as  delegate.  Since 
several  mc-mbe-rs  of  the  Ixtarcl  had  died 
or  retired,  it  was  not  expected  that  CIA 
would  continue  as  an  active  force  in 
international  art  education;  so  it  was 


with  great  surprise  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  came  that  76  year  old  Dr.  Werner 
had  convinced  the  Swedish  government 
of  the  importance  of  this  cultural  mani¬ 
festation  and  that  the  government  sup- 
jx)rtecl  his  work  by  contributing  25,000 
Swedish  kroner  (nearly  $4,900.00) 
for  a  conference  at  Lund,  an  old  univer¬ 
sity  town  in  the  southern  tip  of  Sweden. 
Invitations  went  out  all  over  the  world 
in  the  name  of  King  Ciustaf.  Lhis  meet¬ 
ing  of  C  IA  was  held  in  August  of  1955 
with  twenty-eight  nations  participating. 
At  the  meeting  of  NAI’A  in  Cleveland, 
April  1955,  your  writer  was  elected 
the  delegate  of  that  group  to  attend 
this  meeting.  Before  discussing  this 
Congress  let  us  consider  a  new  and  vig¬ 
orous  international  organization. 

The  International  ScKiety  for  Fdu- 
cation  through  Art  (IN'SLA)  came  in¬ 
to  existence  in  1954.  In  1951  Dr.  Lcl- 
win  /.iegfeld,  then  president  of  NAF.A, 
attended  an  art  seminar  in  Bristol,  Fng- 
lancl,  on  “  I'he  'Feaching  of  V'isual  Arts 
in  CJeneral  Fducation.”  It  was  there  that 
the  idea  t(M)k  form  to  establish  a  new 
international  art  organization  of  art 
educators.  As  indicated  previously  CIA 
had  not  met  since  19^9  and  our  voung- 
er  art  educators  felt  a  need  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  group.  At  the  first  General 
Assembly  at  L'N'FSC'O  House  in  Paris 
in  July,  1954,  IN'SFA  IxTamc  a  reality 
and  Dr.  /iegfeld  was  elected  president. 
The  vice  president  is  Dr.  Dudley  Gait- 
skell  of  C'anada,  and  secretary  is  Hcn- 
riette  Noyer  of  France.  IN'SF.A  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  liberal  and  progressive  view 
in  art  education.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
premise  that  education  through  art  is 
a  cultural  necessity  and  basic  to  all  edu¬ 
cation.  It  will  continually  work  to  pro¬ 
mote  f()rwar{|-I(X)king  and  effective 
practices  of  art  teaching  which  will 
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make  the  values  of  the  experience  in 
the  arts  available  to  everyone. 

One  of  the  problems  of  IN'SF'.A  has 
been  setting  up  elfective  communica¬ 
tion  among  its  members  which  are  scat- 
tereil  throughout  the  world  in  over 
thirty  countries  and  all  continents. 
liNSl'A  ex|H*cts  to  have  its  own  publica¬ 
tion  in  tbe  near  future.  In  January 
1956,  NAI'.A  ami  INSI’A  joined  forces 
to  prcKluce  an  international  issue  of  Art 
I'ducatiou,  the  official  maga/ine  of 
NAI.A.  MemlxTS  of  both  organizations 
received  the  magazine  which  contained 
articles  from  many  countries  published 
in  lK)th  I  nglish  and  I'rench.  rius  issue 
of  Art  l-.dmation  promotes  the  Ix'lief 
that  art  education  has  only  begun  to 
tap  the  |K)tentialities  for  growth  that 
are  implicit  in  a  broad  interchange  of 
ideas  and  practices.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  educators  were  eager  to 
contribute  to  sucb  a  publication;  for  as 
the  editor  states:  "I'or  everv  contribu¬ 
tion  which  ap|X'ars,  twenty  or  more  of 
e(|ual  interest  and  imjiortance  could 
have  Ix’en  included.” 

INSI'.A  is  at  present  engjtgetl  in  two 
highly  ini|M)rtant  activities.  An  interna¬ 
tional  listing  of  materials  in  art  educa¬ 
tion  is  under  way  and  will  he  sent  to 
all  members  of  INSF.A  when  completeil 
this  year.  A  numlxT  of  exhibitions  of 
art  work  of  cbildren  and  adolescents  is 
also  Ix'ing  assembled  and  the  |)lan  is  to 
make  them  available  for  broad  distribu¬ 
tion.  both  of  these  activities  are  |xtssihle 
beiause  of  a  contract  the  Society  has 
Fx-en  awarded  by  L'N'F'SC'O  for  this 
year.  IN'ShA  is  alv)  engaged  in  the 
stinudation  and  establishment  of  na¬ 
tional  s<Kieties.  C'anada  has  retently  es¬ 
tablished  the  (Canadian  S(Kietv  for  F'.du- 
cation  through  Art  which  is  based  on 
the  constitutional  and  organizational 


pattern  of  INSFIA.  INSF’A  is  also  em¬ 
barked  (not  extensively  yet)  ujion  the 
distribution  of  information  on  art  edu¬ 
cation. 

During  tbe  summer  of  1957  •I'*-' 
onil  (ieneral  Assembly  of  INSI’.A  will 
meet  in  Western  F'urope.  At  this 
writing  the  exact  date  and  place  has  not 
lx“en  announcetl. 

Now  that  a  new  organization 
(INSF'A)  has  come  into  Ix-ing  and  an 
old  one  (C-'IA)  has  Ix'en  reviveil,  let  us 
l(K)k  at  still  another  im|K)rtant  develop¬ 
ment.  July  4-12,  1955,  at  Cieneva, 
Switzerlaiul,  the  laghteenth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Public  F.ducation 
t(M)k  as  a  topic  for  study  "  leaching  of 
Art  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Scb<M)ls”,' 
(your  writer  was  sent  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  to  represent  art  eilucation 
at  this  conference.  In  August  1955, 
she  attended  C  IA  at  l.und  as  delegate 
of  NAF.A).  I  his  conference  was  s|)on- 
soretl  by  L'NI,SC!0  and  tbe  Interna¬ 
tional  bureau  of  I'ducatiou  and  was  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  educational 
events  in  1955.  Sixty-live  nations  par¬ 
ticipated.  Many  of  the  one  hundred 
thirty-four  delegates  were  leading  Min¬ 
istry  of  I'ducation  officials  who  will 
tJiemselves  be  called  upon  to  im|)lement 
the  thirty-six  recommendations  which 
were  discussed  and  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  by  tbe  Cionference.-  I  bese  delegates 
were  trying  to  see  the  t<»tal  internation¬ 
al  picture  as  presc*nted  by  the  sixty-live 
participating  nations.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  this  group  that  in  some  areas  many 
of  the  recommendations  had  been  at¬ 
tained  but  that  there  was  imicb  to  Fk- 
done  bv  many  nations  to  give  art  its 
rightful  place.  'F  bese  rec  ommendations 
have  Fx-en  officially  communicated  to 
all  governments  with  the  recjuest  that 
they  may  lx*  put  into  practice.  They 
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couhl  well  be  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  L'nited  States  as  art  educa¬ 
tion  needs  to  lx;  carefully  evaluated  in 
many  areas. 

Art  educators  in  the  United  States 
can  lx*  |)leased  that  the  philosophy  of 
this  group  s«»  closely  resembles  that  of 
NAUA  and  l\SI!A.  Hie  CJeneva  Con¬ 
ference  was  well  organized  and  plan¬ 
ned.  All  delegates  had  head  phones 
with  simultaneous  translation  of  all 
s|x‘eclies  into  four  languages. 

riiis  well  |danned  conference  was  in 
great  contrast  to  the  one  of  the  CdA 
at  l.und.  Art  educators,  six  hundred 
strong,  descended  iijxin  the  small  uni¬ 
versity  town  (»f  I  iind.  I  hey  came  from 
all  over  the  world.  No  s|H‘cial  theme 
had  been  set  for  the  Congress,  no  pro¬ 
gram  had  Ix-en  piihlished  and  there 
were  no  translation  facilities  Cand  no 
mimeograph  machine  availahle)-  Ihe 
delegate  from  NAI'.A  was  completely 
astounded  on  arrival  when  she  found 
she  was  on  the  organization  committee. 
However,  the  committee  nu*t  and  out 
of  the  vagueness  evolved  the  plan  to 
meet  in  four  language-s|x*aking  groups. 
In  the  I  iiglish-speaking  group  wore 
|x‘o|ile  fntm  liritain,  L'.  S.  A.,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  (!hina,  Japan,  I'gypt, 
Syria,  Pakistan,  Holland,  and  some 
from  (iermany,  I'rance  and  Austria  who 
s|M»ke  I'nglish.  Cieiieral  sessions  moved 
slowly  with  the  hig  (juestion  of  whether 
the  existence  of  two  international  or¬ 
ganizations  for  education  through  art 
Ix'  justilied  or  would  a  fusion  he  advisa¬ 
ble.  Of  the  six  hundred  |x'ople,  many 
had  never  heard  of  the  new  INSl’.A,  hut 
their  enthusiam  was  high  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  art  organization,  t  he  group 
voted  to  continue  CIA.  Left  undecided 
were  alteration  of  the  regulations,  ap- 


|X)intment  of  a  new  board,  and  the 
ch«)ice  »)f  a  country  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  date,  and  the  financial 
side  of  the  working  program.  No  mem- 
bc'rship  dues  were  fixed.  Nevertheless, 
one  had  the  feeling  that  all  attending 
received  new  im|x;tus  for  their  work 
from  the  discussion  groups  and  from 
the  exhibits  of  drawings  made  by  chil¬ 
dren  of  every  age  and  the  examples  of 
expression  in  all  kinds  of  material.  It 
was  «)  very  evident  that  art  is  a  non¬ 
verbal  form  of  communication  and  is 
therefore  free  of  the  many  difficulties 
and  limitations  that  plague  verbal  com¬ 
munication.  Often  two  educators  with 
different  languages  would  hold  enthu¬ 
siastic  conversation  at  the  exhibits  of 
children’s  work  by  |X)inting  and  by  ex¬ 
clamations.  Probably  the  greatest  thing 
t(j  come  from  international  art  confer¬ 
ences  is  the  realization  that  there  are  art 
educators  throughout  the  world  with 
similar  goals  and  aspirations. 

H.  H.  H.  Prince  Hertil,  in  line  for 
the  Swedish  throne,  o|X’ned  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  rejoiced  at  the  splendid  at¬ 
tendance.  I  he  NAI'A  delegate  was  one 
of  twenty  invitc'd  to  a  luncheon  to  meet 
him  and  was  charmed  by  his  language 
ability  and  his  interest  in,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  art  education. 

Out  of  Cl.\  came  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  that,  considering  language  difficul¬ 
ties,  are  very  clear  and  concise.  These 
have  not  bc-eii  puhlished  in  the  United 
States  Ix-fore,  and  now,  a  year  after  the 
conference,  have  just  reached  the  del¬ 
egates. 

I .  Art  education  and  creative  ac¬ 
tivity  must  become  compulsory 
subjects  throughout  the  child’s 
life  in  all  types  of  scluxils. 


PAHTICIPATION  IN  INTtKN 

2.  Art  education  and  creative  ac¬ 
tivity  must  be  niven  suH'icient 
pericxls  in  the  curriculum. 

3.  riie  number  ol  pupils  in  a  class 
must  Ik*  small  enough  to  allow 
individual  supervision. 

4.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  re- 
(|uirements  for  successful  art 
education  and  creative  activity- 
rcMHiis,  iittin^s,  materials. 

5.  'Ihe  pupils’  eipironment — 

sch(M)l  buildings,  tc^ebin^  e(|uip- 
ment,  etc.,  must  Iw  designed  to 
assist  their  aeslliltic  ilevelop- 
nient.  ^ 

6.  Plans  for  art  education  and  cre¬ 
ative  activity  miisl  be  revised 
according  to  new  teaching  ex- 
jx-rience. 

7.  Fbe  curriculum  at  the  training 
colleges  for  art  and  craft  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  realistically  planned 
with  a  view  to  their  future  pro¬ 
fessional  ap|X)intments. 

8.  The  subjects  of  art  education 
anti  creative  activity  must  be 
given  the  same  status  as  other 
subjects. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  is  participating  in  in¬ 
ternational  art  edueation.  I  he  Interna¬ 
tional  Asstxialion  of  Plastic  Arts 
MAPA)  has  been  working  to  create  an 
exchange  of  museum  art,  and  one-man 
shows.  This  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
bring  aliout  exchange  of  knowledge  of 
the  culture  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  I’or  the  two  year  perioil  of 
1955  and  1956,  UNI!S(()  granted 
$16,000.00  to  this  project.  Although 
enthusiastically  applauding  this  work, 
art  educators  sincerely  hope  that  more 
funds  can  lx‘  alhxated  to  art  exchange 
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and  conferences  where  educators  can 
talk  through  their  |)roblems. 

1  he  American  Junior  Hed  Cross  and 
the  NAPA  have  for  some  nine  years 
carried  on  the  highly  signilicant  Inter¬ 
national  Sch(M)l  Arts  Program.  They 
have  promoted  the  exchange  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  |X‘ices  of  art  work  of  chihlren 
with  other  countries.  All  pictures  re¬ 
late  to  the  environment  of  the  child, 
thus  creating  a  story  in  pictures  of  the 
home,  school,  and  community  life  of 
our  hoys  and  girls. 

L'XI  SCC)  itself  was  estahlisheil  to 
bring  alnxit  a  better  understanding 
among  |x'0|)les  of  the  world  by  pro¬ 
moting  activities  of  an  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  nature.  As  men¬ 
tioned  before,  it  has  undertaken  a  num- 
Ix-r  of  activities  of  |)rofound  im|)ortance 
to  art  education.  I'hey  have  puhlisheil 
“Pducation  and  Art”,  a  symposium  hy 
art  educators  from  manv  countries. 
I’hey  have  sixtnsored  INSI’A  and  lAPA. 
In  the  fall  of  1954,  UNI’.SCiO  helil  a 
seminar  in  Pokyo,  japan,  dealing  with 
the  teaching  of  crafts  and  set  up  for 
oriental  countries.  I  he  UNI  SCO  He- 
lations  Staff,  State  Department,  W'ash- 
ington  25,  I).  C.,  is  interested  in  the 
international  exchange  of  work  Ixlween 
indiviiluals  and  institutions  which  is 
taking  place  largely  on  an  informal 
basis.  No  information  exists  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  exchanges.  One  W  est  V'ir- 
ginia  art  teacher  has  exchanged  work 
with  six  countries  during  the  school 
year  of  1955-56. 

The  United  States  ilm-s  have  an  im- 
|X)rtant  part  to  play  in  international  ed¬ 
ucation.  Participation  in  international 
conferences  on  education  is  verv  im- 
|M)rtant.  Ihe  feeling  at  CJeneva  and 
I.und  toward  us  was  complex.  At  times 
a  feeling  f)f  jealousy  was  apparent  es- 
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pccially  amonn  the  underprivileged 
countries.  At  other  times  there  was  a 
noticeable  feeling  of  respect.  The  dele¬ 
gates  (»f  the  United  States  felt  Rreat  re- 
s|>«»nsil)ility  when  some  of  the  nations 
said  that  they  had  lx‘en  instructed  to 
vote  (jn  issues  as  the  United  States 
voted.  In  l^iiroiH-  we  are  thought  to  be 
a  very  youn^  nation  —  at  limes  maylx- 
t<M)  youn^  to  have  opinions  and  con¬ 
victions —  hut  that  tcK)  is  in  our  favor, 
as  we  are  not  held  in  the  thrcK-s  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  are  more  free  to  ex|x-rinient. 
At  (ieneva  it  was  c(*nceded  that  we  do 
a  k»khI  job  of  mass  education.  Fhev 
({uestioned  our  program  of  education 
for  the  Kiftt'd  child,  and  our  s|X‘cial  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  arts.  I'he  llussian  dele¬ 
gates  at  (ieneva  insistc-d  that  the  art  rec¬ 
ommendations  slate  that  three  hours  of 
art  instruction  jx-r  week  lx*  compul¬ 
sory  throunh  primary  and  seccmdary 
sc  h(N)l.  I  his  was  not  approved,  as  many 
nations  could  not  meet  this  recommen¬ 
dation.  The  llussians  stated  that  they 
are  “Irving  to  develop  a  tremendous 
love  for  their  ccuintry  and  to  |>oint  out 
the  ^reat  contribution  of  llussian  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  world  which  is  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  overestimate.” 

IVchno|oj>v  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  a  ccuinirv  trcinn  to  raise  its 
standard  of  living.  It  must  Im-  paralleled 
hv  c(trres|)ondin^  cultural  growth. 
America  has  much  to  ^ive  hut  we  must 
rememixr  that  we  also  have  much  to 
rc'ceive  from  culture's  <»f  other  nations. 
A  small  numlx-r  of  art  teachers  have 
had  an  opportunitv  to  work  in  other 
countric's  and  share  rc'sults  of  efforts 
there,  then  return  with  a  nc'w  and  un¬ 
derstanding  approach  with  their  own 
students.  More  of  this  should  lx*  clone 


for  international  ccxiperation  has  its 
rcK)ts  in  |X'rsonal  ccxiperation. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world 
has  so  much  printed  material  on  art 
available  as  the  United  States.  There 
are  texts,  maKa/.ines,  yearbcxiks,  re¬ 
search  studies,  conference  prcxeeclin^s, 
and  prot^ram  guides.  I  here  are  many 
educational  art  films,  filmstrips  and 
slides.  A  distribution  of  these  materials 
throughout  the  world  is  needed.  It  is 
ama/iiiK  that  there  is  not  a  wider  dis¬ 
tribution.  1  he  printc<d  material  (in 
I  .nKlish )  published  in  other  countries 
receives  almost  no  distribution  here. 
IN’SI’.A  hopes  to  undertake  to  collect 
and  serve  as  a  clearing  bouse  for  art 
materials  publisbeci  throughout  the 
world. 

Americans  have  informed  others  more 
alxiut  our  material  accomplishments 
than  of  our  cultural  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues.  Many  |X‘ople  think  of  us  as  inter¬ 
ested  mainly  in  cars,  movies,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  ccx  a  cola.c’f  cetera,  liy  participating 
in  international  conferences  and  by  bc'- 
in^  ambassadors  of  tbe  United  States, 
whether  tourist  or  clelenate,  and  by 
graciously  receiving  our  foreign  visitors, 
we  can  inform  other  |x-ople  that  we  are 
a  nation  that  has  a  |X)werful,  vigorous 
and  many-faceted  cultural  movement 
which  is  increasing  in  intensity  and 
sco|H'.  We  in  America  are  blessed,  but 
we  bave  much  to  learn  alon^  with  much 
to  share  as  we  establish  a  basis  for  trust. 
rbrou^>b  concern  with  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  many  international  under¬ 
takings  dealing  with  art,  we  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  tbe  free  world  and  to  the 
stren^thenin^  of  the  values  on  which 
it  rests. 


1.  Traching  of  .\rt,  I’litilic.ilion  No.  16S,  Paris,  I'ranti’;  L'NI'SCO. 

2.  (iroves,  (iralia  It.,  "Thr  .XVIIIlh  International  Oonference  on  Public  Fciucation, 
Cenesa,  I9SS,”  Art  lutuculiou,  IX,  No.  1  CJaniiary  I9S6),  18. 


Industrial  Influence  in 

Professional  Art  Education 


President  Mtxjre  Institute  of 
Philadelphia, 

OMOHHOU’S  formally  trained 
professional  artist  must  be  a  rad' 
ieal  departure  from  those  turneil 
out  in  the  past  if  they  are  to  lx*  aceepta- 
hle  to  industry.  And  thanks  to  iiulustry, 
the  consumers  of  human  endeavor,  an 
a^e-old  tonllift  between  the  iiule|H*nd- 
ent  professional  art  school  and  the  col' 
le^e  art  department  will  lx  resolved. 

Mver  since  the  industrial  revolution 
in  the  late  iHoo's,  industry  has  Ixen 
confronted  with  problems  in  prcnluct 
design,  packa^in^.  display,  and  the  ad' 
vertisinj'  that  creates  consumer  demand. 

It  has  relied  u|K)n  the  artist-designer 
for  the  essentials  which  assure  a  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise.  Ihose  who  filled 
these  neeils  came  from  two  sources, 
each  with  an  almost  op|)osite  view|x>int 
as  to  adequate  and  pro|H'r  formal  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Ihe  first  of  the  two  factions,  colleges 
and  universities,  created  either  depart¬ 
ments  or  schools  of  art.  I’lierein  the  fu¬ 
ture  designer  received  the  training  con¬ 
sidered  sufficTent  to  (|ualify  for  itulus- 
trial  {positions  Hut  the  curricula  varied 
with  each  institution,  and  there  was 
little  agreement  as  to  minimum  needs, 
standards  or  course  content.  Many  pro¬ 
grams  were  over-amhiti(»us,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  two  in¬ 
structors  res|X)nsihle  for  seven  or  eight 
areas  of  specialization.  Seldom  could 
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these  same  instructors  earn  a  top  salary 
if  employed  in  one  of  their  areas  of  au¬ 
thoritative  instruction.  In  seeking  in¬ 
structors,  college  presidents  placeil  un¬ 
due  emphasis  u|)on  degrees,  often  dis¬ 
regarding  or  dismissing  professional  ex- 
ixrience  Ixyond  that  of  teaching.  And 
perhaps  most  questionable  of  all  was 
the  practice  of  reducing  the  student's 
hours  of  professional  training  to  almost 
that  of  a  minor  subject.  I•.ven  in  sched¬ 
uling,  the  academic  subjects  t(M)k  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  stmlio  or  professional 
art  classc’s. 

The  second  reservoir  of  artist  design¬ 
ers  came  from  the  inde|H‘ndent  pro¬ 
fessional  art  schools.  Many  of  these 
were  parts  of  museums  and  a  numixr 
still  are  t(Mlay.  "Art  for  art’s  sake”  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  emphasis  here  was  at 
the  op|)osile  pole  when  compared  to  the 
offerings  of  the  colleges  aiul  universi¬ 
ties.  I  he  a|)proaches  within  the  inde¬ 
pendent  sch«K)ls  were  just  as  witle- 
spread.  Some  adhered  strictly  t(»  the 
fine  arts  approach,  while  others  intro¬ 
duced  "applied”  courses  at  almost  any 
level.  I.ack  of  se(|uence  in  program  was 
common,  out  of  respect  for  stiulents’ 
"individual  needs  and  tem|xrament”. 
Instructors,  usually  professional  |xople, 
and  almost  always  on  a  part-time  basis, 
sc'Idom  met  in  an  attem|)t  to  arrive  at 
a  few  basic  principles  that  might  lx 
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common  to  all  instruction,  lurther- 
morc,  academic  subjects  were  complete¬ 
ly  missing  from  the  pret^ram,  or,  if 
available,  were  offered  in  an  uninspir¬ 
ing  manner  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
the  students'  needs  in  providing  a  well- 
rounded  education  on  a  |Mist-bigh  scIuk)! 
le\el.  “Sunday  |)ainters"  were  mixed 
with  really  serious  students  attending 
classes  on  a  full-time  basis.  Some  pro¬ 
grams  bad  no  terminals,  with  f)tbers  re¬ 
quiring  anywhere  from  three  months  to 
four  years. 

but  the  most  serious  eonfliet  has 
b<-en  Ix-tween  the  inde|H-ndent  art 
sc  hiKtls  and  the  college  art  de|iartments. 
(Granted  that  there  are  alwavs  excep¬ 
tions;  in  general,  the  inde|X‘nclent  pro¬ 
fessional  art  scluKils  stressed  profession¬ 
al  prrtfkcicucy  and  the  colleges  the  cul¬ 
tural  aspects  of  higher  education. 

l  or  many  years  graduates  from  the 
independent  art  sch<K)ls  seemc'cl  to  be 
preferred  hv  industry,  rrained  nearer 
to  the  industrial  rc‘(|uirements,  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  professional  art  scIukiI  to  in¬ 
dustry  was  not  tcK)  dilficult.  And  the 
emploxers  were  not  faced  with  orienta¬ 
tion  and  in  seryice  training. 

Ilowever,  industry  has  IxTome  more 
and  mttre  a  part  of  the  sexiety  which 
it  scTvc's.  PrcKlucts  liaxe  taken  on  a  new 
meaning,  and  competition  is  becoming 
kc'ener  eac  h  year.  Manufacturing  meth¬ 
ods  haye  advanced  to  the  place  where 
cme  prcKlucer  has  little  advantage  over 
another  as  far  as  e(|uipment,  materials, 
and  pnxesses  are  eoneernc'd. 

I  he  secret  of  today’s  suecessfid  en¬ 
terprise  is  in  an  understanding  of  the 
sexietv  its  products  serve.  To  design  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  artist  designer  must 
know  his  |X)tential  customer’s  prefer¬ 
ences,  his  nc‘c*ds  and  desires.  Above  all, 
the  successful  designer  must  approach 


the  cultural  level  of  his  clients.  Thus 
technical  training  alone  no  longer  in¬ 
sures  a  professional  art  career  in  indus¬ 
try.  The  cultural  aspects  of  formal  edu¬ 
cation  are  an  integral  part  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  lK)th  artist  and  consumer  for 
an  everchanging  sexiety,  which  is  being 
challenged  by  an  increasing  life  span, 
by  more  leisure  time,  and  by  closer  and 
more  delicate  relations.  The  percentage 
of  high-schcK)!  graduates  continuing 
their  education  by  attending  colleges 
has  increased  over  the  past  decade,  and 
is  still  increasing.  In  an  age  of  speed, 
scientific  advancement,  and  complex 
international  jiroblems,  post-high  sclicx)! 
studv  on  the  college  level  is  almost  man¬ 
datory  unless  our  youth  are  to  lx-  half- 
prepared  to  face  the  world. 

riie  inde|K'ndent  professional  scIkk)! 
has  Ix-en  awakened  to  this  change,  and 
many  of  them  have  done  or  are  doing 
something  alnxit  it.  'Ihey  are  aware 
that  it  is  no  longer  fitting  for  speciali/ed 
technical  knowledge  and  the  broad  un¬ 
derstanding  gained  through  college  gen¬ 
eral  studies  to  he  separated,  (ieneral 
studies  are  Ix-ing  carefully  integrated 
with  studio  courses,  and  curricula  in 
the  independent  professional  art  schools 
are  undergoing  major  changes.  Some 
sclxKtls  have  discontinued  the  profes¬ 
sional  diploma  offerings  and  now  have 
hut  the  profc*ssi((nal  degree  as  recogni¬ 
tion  of  satisfactory  completion  of  their 
art  courses.  The  HIkkIc  Island  Sehex)! 
of  Design  was  the  first  to  restrict  its 
curricula  to  degree  programs.  Several 
years  ago  the  Pratt  Institute’s  Art  Schcx)l 
discontinuc'cl  its  three  year  diploma 
courses  and  introduced  four  year  degree 
departments.  The  Mcxire  Institute  of 
Art  of  Philadelphia  is  the  third  inde- 
ix’iulent  professional  sch<K)l  to  make  this 
change.  Fffective  September  1956, 
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M(X)re  Institute  of  Art  iliscontinued  its 
diploma  program.  Students  majoring  in 
advertising  art,  fashion  design,  fashion 
illustration,  interior  design,  illustration, 
painting  or  textile  tlesign  will  Ik*  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ffachelor  of  I'ine  Arts. 
And  those  electing  teaching  as  a  career 
will  follow  the  art  education  course 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
gree  in  Ixlucation.  Ihus,  the  present 
emphasis  of  the  inde|H‘ndent  art  school 
is  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  “whole 
personality”.  When  liherallv  educated 
in  the  professional  arts,  the  technically 
competent  student  emerges,  not  as  a 
tradesman,  hut  rather  as  an  individual 
with  an  in(|uiring  mind,  |X)ssessing  keen 
insight,  the  ability  to  reason,  anil  the 
|X)wer  and  skills  to  act  with  intelligent 
judgement. 

I, ike  the  professional  st  h(H)ls,  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  now  studving 
their  professional  art  programs.  It  is 
predicted  they,  tix),  will  modify  their 
structures.  Part-time  professional  artist- 
teachers,  who  are  successful  designers 
in  industry,  and  artists-in-residence  will 
replace  the  former  "one  instructor”  fac¬ 
ulty.  C^olleges  of  medicine,  law,  and  en¬ 
gineering  have  long  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  practicing  professional  men 
and  women  as  part-time  faculty.  And 
the  college  art  departments  are  hegin- 
ning  to  see  the  wisdom  in  such  teach¬ 
ing  structure.  CJreater  emphasis  upon 
the  professiohal  courses  has  already 
been  exidenced,  and  there  seem  to  be* 
sincere  attempts  to  integrate  the  form¬ 
er  "academics”  and  "studio”  classes  af¬ 
fording  more  fruitful  programs. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  contribution  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  can  make  in  meet¬ 
ing  industry's  demands  can  lx?  found  in 
their  graduate  programs.  The  colleges 


and  universities  have  a  wealth  of  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  graduate  level  that  few  pro¬ 
fessional  scluMils  can  olfer.  Experienced 
designers  could  go  far  in  advancing 
their  profession  by  continuing  their  ed¬ 
ucation  beyond  the  baccalaureate  level. 
The  designer  continues  to  grow  pro¬ 
fessionally  through  his  (Kcupational  ex- 
|xeriences,  but  seldom  l<K)ks  to  formal 
education  for  even  greater  growth  in 
the  cultural  asjx'cts  of  his  work  and  the 
world  about  him.  Doctorates  in  en¬ 
gineering  are  no  longer  unusual.  There 
is  an  eipial  need  for  comparable  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  artist-designer.  I  hus,  there 
is  still  a  sizeable  challenge  for  the  grad¬ 
uate  schiMils. 

It  is  not  anticipated  nor  desirable 
that  the  professional  art  training  of  the 
independent  art  sclux)!,  colleges  and 
universities  take  on  duplicate  roles  in 
preparing  America’s  future  designers. 
T(m)  muih  time  and  eifort  have  already 
been  consumed  wastefidly  with  one  fac¬ 
tion  trxing  to  prove  itself  superior  to  the 
other.  As  a  result,  industry,  served  by 
lK)th  has  often  fH*en  neglected.  Hie  im¬ 
portant  issue  is — how  can  professional 
higher  education  lK*st  serve  society 
through  industrx?  One  cannot  advance 
without  the  other.  Industry  has  present¬ 
ed  the  challenge  in  simple  hut  realislic 
terms.  It  remains  with  the  professional 
sch(M)ls,  colleges  and  universities  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is 
In'ing  given.  Ihe  challenge,  presented 
hy  inilustry,  is  direct,  realistic  and  vital. 
It  has  Ix'en  spelled  out  so  clearly  that 
industry's  needs  cannot  Ik*  mistaken. 
I  his  leaves  the  res|X)nsihility  of  mutual 
solution  with  the  professional  schinds, 
colleges  and  universities.  This,  then,  is 
industry’s  challenge  to  professional  art 
education. 


Art  Education  for  Today 

Hy  iHviNc;  kiui  shi:hc; 

Artist  ami  l.ccturcr 


St.  Albans, 

My  I  II  ri.ll  soil  will  accompany 
me  to  tlic  store.  Coat  buttoned, 
ears  tucked  under  his  hat,  he 
^ives  me  his  hand  and  we  start  down 
the  stairs.  He  moves  slowly.  He  locates 
each  r»K)t  careliilly  on  each  succeetlin^ 
stair.  1  am  pressed  lor  time;  lor  me  the 
stairs  are  something  to  get  past;  my 
mind  is  all  on  our  destination.  Not  his. 
His  mind  is  on  his  descent,  lor  the 
present  all  his  attention  is  on  the  place¬ 
ment  ol  his  feet,  on  the  sense  oi  solidity 
iK'iieath  his  shoe,  on  the  lowering  ol  his 
liody,  on  the  laxness  ol  one  leg  as  the 
other  receives  his  weight.  All  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  on  these  sensations;  he  is  total¬ 
ly  involvc‘d  in  this  physical  experience. 
It  is  an  ex|H-rience  made  up  ol  a 
rhythmic  shifting  of  weight,  an  alterna¬ 
ting  sensation  of  resistance  and  Iinise- 
lu-ss,  a  passage  in  space  from  stairs  Ik*- 
hind  to  stairs  iM'iieath.  ( ould  Im’  fun. 
In  my  enforced  patience  I  try  it  myself. 

And  I  am  reminded  of  what  I  am  as 
an  artist:  just  such  a  child  who  in¬ 
volves  himself  with  the  sensations  of 
rinthm,  weight,  .ind  ItKation  in  space. 
And  I  am  reminded  that  this  aware¬ 
ness,  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  nature 
as  men,  must  b<‘  learned  over  again  bv 
each  adult.  .\  sensitivitv  to  this  realm 
of  expc-rience,  the  development  of  this 
esthetic  awareness,  is  the  s|H-cial  func¬ 
tion  of  art  in  an  c'ducational  program. 

Can  these  faculties  Ik*  brought  to  life 
again  in  the  adult  laMiian?  Certainly. 
Manv  times,  facing  such  a  group  in  a 


New  York 

classroom,  I  have  tried  an  experiment 
like  the  following:  I  project  a  colored 
reproduction  of  a  still-life  by  Matisse. 
I  hey  see  a  green  table  cocered  with  a 
blue  checkered  cloth  standing  against 
a  blue  wall.  On  the  table  is  a  glass  of 
water,  a  hlue-Howered  pitcher,  and  a 
blue  liowl  containing  several  peaches, 
riiere  is  a  single  |H*ach  far  to  the  left 
on  the  tablecloth.  I  ask  each  person  to 
write  in  a  few  words  what  he  feels  is 
the  elfect  of  the  single  |H*ach  lying  out¬ 
side  the  Ixml.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  replies  are  in  the  form  of  an- 
ecilotes  such  as,  “  I  he  artist  was  picking 
a  |)iece  of  fruit  out  of  the  Ixiwl  when 
he  was  called  away  suddenly.  I  don’t 
know  why.”  A  few  months  later  the 
same  group  will  laugh  at  that  kind  of 
answer.  To  see  the  |H‘ach  as  a  pink  form 
against  a  blue  ground  establishing  a  cer¬ 
tain  eijuilihrium,  to  see  the  whole  paint¬ 
ing  as  a  composed  work,  is  an  idea  tixi 
simple  to  (Kcur  to  most  grow  n-up  jH'ople 
s|H)ntanteously.  Ihey  have  learneil  to 
react  in  a  useful  way  to  the  things  that 
meet  their  eye.  W’e  have  to  scratch 
away  some  of  their  practical  so|)histica- 
tion. 

Of  course  art  in  education  can  have 
other  |Hir|K)ses  tixi.  (I  am  not  s|H‘aking 
in  this  discussion  alxiut  professional 
training  for  artists.)  Classes  can  Ik'  held 
in  the  historv  of  stsles,  on  the  lives  of 
the  masters,  on  the  siKial  role  of  the  ar¬ 
tist,  on  artistic  monuments  as  the  re- 
Ucction  of  an  age,  on  the  treatment  of 
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certain  themes  in  different  e|xx.hs.  All 
these  topics  are  very  interesting  and 
each  is  relevant  to  a  certain  kind  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Hut  these  studies  involve  a  type 
of  ex|H*rience  not  different  from  that 
involved  in  the  study  of  history,  sociolo¬ 
gy,  psychology,  or  archaeology. 

The  special  study  of  art  as  art  how¬ 
ever,  has  as  its  purpose  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  awareness  in  another  dimen¬ 
sion.  And  it  is  axiomatic,  of  course,  that 
the  understanding  of  a  work  of  art  as 
such  tle|>ends  upon  that  particular 
awareness  aiul  sensitivity. 

W  hat  is  involved  is  not  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  or  alien  faculties,  not  at 
all;  we  are  dealing  with  perceptions  na¬ 
tive  and  indigenous.  Hut  even  in  the 
young  adult  these  are  usually  stunted 
and  grown  over.  I'.veryone  learns  to  he 
practical.  I'lie  lx»v  will  learn  not  to 
dawdle  at  the  stairs,  hut  to  get  on  with 
his  errand.  If  he  becomes  a  car|x*nter, 
he  will  learn  how  many  feet  of  lumix-r 
and  how  many  hours  of  lalx>r  a  stair¬ 
way  re(|uires;  and  if  he  becomes  a  home 
owner,  he  will  worry  about  liKise  Ixiards. 
In  the  adult  artist  those  native  |x*rcep- 
tions  are  stronger  aiul  sharjxr;  these 
developed  |x*rceptions  he  organizes  in 
complex  and  subtle  ways,  builds  a 
whole  language  with  them.  The  mater¬ 
ials  of  the  artist  are  space  and  mass, 
color  and  line,  and  with  these  means 
he  s|X'aks  of  rhythm,  force,  etjuilihrium, 
order,  interval,  and  climax.  l.(M)ked  at 
in  this  way  we  can  begin  to  see  that 
the  artist’s  language  is  not  alien  to 
evervday  experience. 

\S  hat  is  it  we  are  aware  of  as  we  live 
from  moment  to  moment?  What  are 
the  elements  of  consciousness?  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  those  sensations:  impulse, 
constraint,  calm,  excitement,  tension, 
release  and  so  on.  What  names  do  we 
give  these  combinations  and  shadings 


of  sensations?  All  the  thousands  of 
things  we  are  involved  in:  joy,  struggle, 
love,  hate,  ambition,  loyalty,  ho|X'- 
engendered  by  complexes  we  call  in¬ 
tellectual  cogitations,  physical  activities, 
financial  anxieties,  religious  sentiments, 
|M)litical  iileals  and  biographical  reflec¬ 
tions.  The  cause  of  our  feelings  may  he 
what  we  call  the  state  of  the  worlil  or 
more  fundamentally,  what  we  call  love 
or  hate — these  are  the  causes  of  our 
scoisations;  hut  uhat  we  feel  are  the 
elemental  sc'iisations  themselves;  im¬ 
pulse,  huoyancy,  tension.  It  is  these  ele¬ 
mental  feelings  that  the  artist  expresses, 
orders, and  communicates.  And  it  should 
not  surprise  us  that  we  often  can  find 
no  ready  name  or  cause  for  the  very 
s|X‘cial  complex  of  sensations  a  work  of 
art  evokes  in  us.  I’hese  cjualities — phy¬ 
sical,  esthetic,  kinesthetic — are  not  the 
means  by  which  the  artist  creates  a 
moving  work  of  art;  these  are  not  de¬ 
vices  hy  which  the  painter  brings  out 
the  likeness  of  his  sitter.  These  consti¬ 
tute  actually  the  suhstanec  of  the  work 
of  art.  Hecause  these  are  indeed  part  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  subject  it¬ 
self,  whether  the  artist  claims  a  model 
or  not. 

Sometimes  I  think  a  reijuired  course 
in  a  program  of  art  education  ought  to 
be  not  a  survey  of  art  styles,  hut  a  prac¬ 
tice  course  in  dancing.  Hecause  such 
experience  could  shar|xn  the  adult’s 
capacity  to  |xrceive  kinesthetic  ele¬ 
ments  (the  pushings  and  openings,  the 
great  leaps  and  delicate  balances )  that 
exist  in  the  work  of  art.  Hy  movements 
and  pauses,  highly  complex,  the  dan¬ 
cer —  like  the  painter — creates  largeness 
and  smallness,  rush  and  (|uiet,  huoy¬ 
ancy  and  a  sense  of  weight. 

To  the  sensitive  viewers,  these  move¬ 
ments  create  meanings  that  are  strong 
and  refined  even  if  they  have  no  practi- 
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t  al  tonsc*(|U(*ncc*s  and  arc  not  easily  con¬ 
veyed  by  words.  Because  that  is  our  pe¬ 
culiarity  as  jx'ople:  we  assign  meanings, 
not  just  to  words  and  to  red  lights  and 
to  gold  stars,  hut  te)  gestures,  decisions, 
and  iin|x-rsonal  phenomena:  the  trem¬ 
bling  (A  a  child's  lips,  the  accejUance  of 
an  invitation,  the  movement  of  an  iron 
hall  in  a  glass  tulK-.  These  have  mean¬ 
ing  for  us  Ix-yond  their  physical  exist¬ 
ence.  I  hree  shetrt  steps  and  a  long  one, 
a  splash  of  blue  eating  into  red,  live 
notes  sounding  lirst  in  one  key  then 
again  in  another — these  our  ears  and 
eyes  pertcive  as  svinlmls.  On  that  level 
thev  In-tome  meaningful,  part  of  our 
ex|x-riente.  Say  two  lines  that  clash,  two 
chords  in  tiissonaiue,  we  translate  as  a 
struggle,  and  struggle  we  know-  in¬ 
timately. 

Certainly  the  jx-rception  must  lx- 
fresh  and  sensitive.  How  to  make  plas¬ 
tic  again  the  sensibilities  of  adults 
trusted  over  with  practicality,  I  don’t 
know.  I've  taught  art  to  young  adults 
with  professional  hankerings  and  I've 
taught  older  adults  with  just  plain 
liankt-rings,  and  in  both  kinds  of  groups 
the  |x-o|)le  have  on  the  whole  been  stir¬ 
red.  But  I  think  this  is  partly  Ix-cause 
I  get  them  with  the  crust  intact  and 
that  lirst  piercing  and  tm/c  is  always 
spectac  idar. 

I  he  young  people  with  technical  in¬ 
tentions  are  amenable  to  certain  meth- 
<kIs  the  laymen  are  not;  we  can  give 
them  working  assignments,  set  up  proj- 
eits,  agn-e  on  certain  ml  Ikh'  tricks,  as 
well  as  analyze  works  of  art.  With  the 
older  |x-ople  who  are  not  actually  w«)rk- 
ing  in  a  studio,  \ye  have  to  rely  more  on 
discussion,  (tn  l(Miking  at  pictures  and 
t.dking  alxiut  them,  on  constantly  re¬ 
calling  analagous  sensations  and  feel¬ 
ings  and  images  and  meanings  in  their 
own  real  life.  Studio  work  on  the  part 


of  the  layman  would  certainly  be  g(X)d. 
How  much  of  it  is  done  tcxlay,  not  as 
hobby  training  or  as  therapy,  but  as 
part  of  a  pr(xess  of  esthetic  stirring,  I 
don't  know,  l  or  the  great  many  adults 
strongly  inhibited  by  a  palette  of  colors 
and  a  blank  canvas  some  methods 
ought  to  lx*  worked  out  and  communi¬ 
cated  so  that  a  brush  can  lx*  put  in 
their  hands. 

Any  physical  activity  that  refines  the 
senses  would  lx*  helpful.  That's  why  I 
often  think  of  the  dance.  Most  sports 
involve  muscular  skills  and  stamina  and 
for  the  layman  es|x*cially,  cause  a  con¬ 
centration  on  the  practical  act  of  hit¬ 
ting  the  hall,  rather  than  the  esthetic- 
awareness  of  the  Ixnly  in  motion.  Mov¬ 
ing  the  l)ody  to  the  lx*at  of  a  drum  has 
much  in  common  with  the  painting  of 
a  picture  and  with  its  apprehension  as 
well. 

And  is  this  kind  of  teaching  being 
done  generally  in  our  colleges?  Certain¬ 
ly  our  art  departments  are  much  more 
dis|X)sed  to  that  kind  of  teaching  today. 
College  art  programs  are  putting  less 
and  less  emphasis  on  lecture  courses 
and  more  and  more  emphasis  on  studio 
work.  C'ourses  dealing  with  remote  per¬ 
iods  of  art  history  are  giving  way  to 
studies  of  recent  art  movements;  and 
especially  any  study  of  the  art  of  the 
past  hundred  years  must  depend  less 
and  less  on  verbal  ethnic  background 
and  more  on  direct  esthetic  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

L’nderpinning  these  strong  trends  is 
the  great  change  in  the  composition  of 
our  teaching  staffs.  It  is  more  and  more 
likely  that  the  new  instructor  in  the 
art  tiepartment  is  a  practicing  artist  first 
and  a  teacher  second.  This  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  artist-teachers  has  in  the  past 
ten  years  worked  something  like  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  art  education.  These  artist- 
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teachers,  rarely  more  than  an  afternmm’s 
distance  from  their  easels,  know  at  first 
hand  that  art  concerns  an  esthetic  ex- 
IKTience  rather  than  a  s|K‘cihc  Ixxly  of 
knowledge.  And  they  impart  this  new 
orientation  not  only  to  their  studio  stu- 
dents  and  to  their  classess  in  contem- 
jxjrary  art,  hut  even  to  their  discussions 
of  earlier  art  |K*ri(Kls. 

Most  im|)ortant  of  all,  being  actively 
involved  in  the  making  of  art,  they  are 
involved  with  the  idea  of  art  as  some¬ 
thing  hei'omiug,  as  a  working-out  pro¬ 
cess.  Art  education,  with  its  traditional 
historical  orientation,  has  generally 
been  a  teaching  after  the  fact.  Now  for 
the  first  time  we  see  the  likelihrMul  of 
art  teaching  being  a  creative  act;  crea¬ 
tive  in  that  it  generates  new  directions 
of  growth  in  the  individual,  creative  in 
that  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  pnaess 
by  which  the  new  art  is  developed  and 
given  meaning.  I'or  it  is  not  simply 
economics  that  has  brought  the  artist 
and  his  paint  Ikjx  to  the  ct)llege  campus. 
It  is  something  more  fundamental  than 
that:  an  inevitability  we  all  sense  hut 
can  scarcely  express.  It  is  part  of  the 
enhanced  status  conferred  by  the  I  wen- 
tieth  Century  u|X)n  certain  aspects  of 
human  activity  which  before  had  been 
dismissed  as  irrelevant  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  i\o  longer  condemned  as  imprac¬ 
tical,  immoral  or  irrational,  we  have 
come  to  accept  the  psyclvilogy  of  the 
unconscious  and  some  new  truths  about 
human  motivation,  and  along  with  that, 
the  value  of  the  esthetic  insight  and  of 
the  particular  meanings  which  the  work 
of  art  embodies.  W'e  have  come  t(j 
realize  that  the  whole  edifice  of  man’s 
knowledge  is  not  a  groujiing  of  objective 
truths  or  even  of  sense  reports,  hut  is 
instead  a  structure  of  ideas  and  laws 
created  by  man  himself.  Whatever  our 
work,  we  work  with  symlxjlic  ideas. 


And  this  realization  has  not  hampered 
our  development  of  knowledge  in 
already  established  lields.  It  is  simply 
that  by  ailmitting  as  knowledge  also 
the  insights  afforded  us  by  art  and  by 
psycfi(dogy,  we  have  brought  to  our¬ 
selves  new  sources  of  energv.  ft  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  understanding  of  art  not  as 
a  flower  of  mankind,  but  as  one  of  the 
r(M)ts,  that  has  made  it  |X)ssihle  for  art 
education  to  he  a  creative  act. 

As  we  grow  we  must  expand  our 
r(M)ts,  and  art  nourishes  man  by  pro¬ 
viding  tlie  means  for  liis  renewal  and 
expansion.  Ileing  a  raw  svml)olic  con¬ 
struction,  art  can  explore  and  search 
deeper  the  innate  capacities  of  m.m;  it 
can  expaiul  and  reshape  the  ideational 
edifice  wfiich  is  man's  raw  material. 
And  it  is  the  realization  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience  itself  involves  exactly 
this  kind  of  internal  expansion,  tliat 
has  sent  the  college  letterheail  into  the 
artist's  studio. 

And  the  artists  have  responded  be¬ 
cause  they  know  lliey  are  involved  in 
the  development  of  a  new  art  —  new 
forms  and  new  meanings.  A  new  form 
must  have  a  pid)lic  iK-fore  it  can  Ik*- 
come  a  language.  No  group  of  I  s|H*ran- 
tists,  no  matter  how  giftetl,  can  create 
in  itself  a  living  language.  It  recjiiires 
the  intercourse  of  a  liv  ing  public.  I  his 
was  true  in  1400  and  it  is  true  now. 

In  the  year  1200  the  |H-ople  appre¬ 
hended  blue  as  the  Madonna's  Ifobe; 
blue  meant  the  Madonna’s  roln-.  It  x/g- 
tiifu'il  the  Mother  in  Heaven.  In  the 
year  1600  jieojde  perceived  blue  as  the 
color  of  the  Madonna’s  rolx'.  Obey 
were  conscious  of  it  as  the  hue  of  a  real 
object),  and  part  of  a  design  tliat  was 
generallv  autonomous.  Now,  in  i<)5b, 
we  need  to  see  blue  as  an  element  in 
a  structure  entirely  self-contained.  W'e 
need  to  see  that  blue  may  take  on  mean- 
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in^  bfcausc  it  is  ultimately  a  charge  of 
emotion.  Hut  that  meaning,  dilferent 
no  doubt  in  each  work,  will  have  to  be 
conferred  on  it  jointly  by  the  artist  and 
the  public. 

In  1450  certain  ideas  were  murmur¬ 
ed  in  lairo|K‘  that  confounded  men  and 
puzzled  them.  It  was  said  that  one  could 
sail  to  the  I.ast  by  sailing  due  West;  a 
logical  contradiction  and  a  concept  the 
(trdinary  mind  found  im|>ossible  to  vis¬ 
ualize.  In  part,  the  development  of 
Itenaissance  art  is  the  development  of 
a  three-dimensional  concept.  Masaccio’s 
I'  and  later,  Tintoretto’s )  convincing  de- 
pic  tion  of  space  and  mass  on  a  Hat  wall 
was  an  expression  of  the  same  spirit 
that  sent  Magellan  on  bis  lon^  voyage 
to  pr<»ve  that  west  was  east. 

l(Klav  we  sc*e  that  we  cannot  ulti¬ 
mately  distinguish  energy  from  mass 
from  void,  that  dimensions  are  not  fix¬ 
ed,  that  straight  lines  may  he-  curved, 
and  that  evervtbinj;  depends  on  u/irn 
and  from  tchcrc.  And  we  know  also  the 


contradictory  idea  that  we  are  less  like¬ 
ly  to  tell  the  truth  when  we  try  than 
when  we  don’t. 

These-  contradictions,  intellectual 
commonplaces  of  our  time,  the  ordinary 
mind  cannot  ^rasp  as  realities.  In  part, 
the  art  of  the  Twentieth  Cientury  has 
involved  the  stating  of  these  ideas  in 
concrete  terms. 

U'orks  of  art  are  stilllrorn  if  no  one 
can  see  meaning  in  them.  Meanings 
are  part  of  perception  and  cannot  come 
into  existence  without  sc-nsitive  aware¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  jobs  of  education  is  to 
restore  men  to  their  natural  faculties. 

I  think  I  need  say  little  more.  W'e  do 
not  know  what  meanings  art  will  have 
for  us  in  the  future,  we  do  not  even 
know  what  the  meaning  eventually  will 
Ik-  of  the  things  we  sc-e  tcnlay.  Human 
conscicjysness  is  a  growing  and  chang¬ 
ing  thing.  Hut  that  its  development  will 
Ik-  the  work  of  the  educator  as  well  as 
the  artist,  there  can  he  no  doubt  at  all. 


(.-hflflf  •/ 
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Mr.  (f  Mri  Mttrtm  A  Hyefton 
(  0iitit»0n 

MAIX)NNA  AND  C.HILn 

(Mrtlirval.  Italuti.  •K4»uf  12>0f 

The  krriif,  hierardiiAl  paincing, 
almotr  rrfular  at  the  ipeilinje 
ofaword.  ciHiftituted  a  familiar 
tTmhol  Itt  public  made  it  a  rep- 
reteniacum  their  deepest  hizpei 
and  concerni 


Th*  <  Mn'tym  »/  An  „ 

John  Humttmgt0m  (.oH$ttt0m 

MADONNA  AND  f  MILD 
(liniorettti,  about  07^) 
Pertpective,  hirethortening.  Iiftht  and 
tha<le,  all  used  to  create  an  optical  repre- 
tentation  of  three  dimentional  physical 
reality,  the  new  concern  of  men. 


(.0H*ttion  Muytym  «/  MfJtfn  Art 

CARD  PI.AYFR 
fPicatso,  about  19MI 
A  relativittii  concept  of  form;  unity 
ac  hieved  by  an  equilibrium  of  tentioni  ab 
lowing  for  a  self-contained  ordering  of 
space,  mass  an<l  color  In  it  we  can  sec 
our  modern  disbelief  in  the  stability  of 
solid  and  void  and  in  absolute  contour. 
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The  University  of  Ceorpa,  Athens,  Ceorgia 

IN  1954  a  study  and  reappraisal  of  IukH.  Imnu'diatcly  to  the  front  and 
the  basic  art  courses  in  the  Depart-  above  this  screen  is  a  set  of  roller 
inent  of  Art  at  the  University  of  screens,  placed  at  varying  distances, 
Georj»ia  led  to  the  institution  of  a  pro-  which  may  Ih-  lowereil  from  the  ll(K)r. 
^rain  which,  since  its  Ix'^inniiiK,  has  Next,  there  are  a  numiK’r  of  horizontal 
gained  rather  wide-spread  attention  in  work  tables  which  seat  three  students 

the  field  of  art  education.  In  liy>ht  of  each.  At  the  rear  of  the  nMim  is  an  en- 

this  attention,  this  paper  will  attempt  closed  projection  IxKjth  whith  houses 
to  explain  the  pur|X)se  of  the  program  all  visual  and  sound  e(|uipment. 
and,  in  general,  to  show  how'  it  is  or-  1  he  mechanics  of  this  course  are 
gani/ed  and  operated.  based  on  a  two-hour  lalxiratory  |)erioil 

Ihe  objectives  of  this  basic  course  which  meets  five  days  a  week.  During 
are  threefold,  l  irst,  students  must  he  the  first  (juarter  the  first  hour  of  the 

taught  to  see  with  perceptual  unity  in  period  is  devoted  to  the  act  of  drawing 

order  that  they  may  draw  or  design  and  painting.  On  three  days  of  the  week 
with  satisfactory  pictorial  unity.  Hi  or  the  second  hour  is  given  over  to  model- 
tri-dimensional  designs  must  he  accept-  ing  and  carving  in  clay.  During  the  re¬ 
ed  as  man-made  lorms  and  therefore  maining  two  hours  a  series  of  jrrepared 
students  must  lx-  taught  to  convert  the  lectures  or  the  discussion  of  specific  stu- 
quality  of  things  perceived  into  the  dent  problems  is  undertaken.  I  his  gen- 
terms  of  the  materials  with  which  they  eral  pattern  is  followed  throughout  the 
are  working.  SecomI,  an  integration  lx-  three  (piarters  of  work  which  makes  up 
tween  the  activities  of  drawing,  paint-  the  basic  course  program, 
ing  and  designing  in  three-dimensional  On  the  first  day  of  class  students  are 
materials  must  be  so  developed  that  the  given  twenty  sheets  of  eighteen-ini  h  by 
students  come  to  look  on  these  prexess-  twenty-four-inch  newsprint  and  a  large 
es  as  interrelated  structural  forms,  piece  of  charcoal.  When  the  students 
'I'hird,  through  the  presentation  of  a  are  |X)sitioned,  the  r<K)m  lights  are  turn- 
series  of  lectures,  the  student  comes  to  ed  off,  a  set  of  red  lights  are  switched 
understand  how  certain  points-of-view  on  and  a  record  player  is  started.  In  the 
throughout  the  past  have  changed  and  reil  light,  the  eye  is  being  dark  adapted 
altered  the  ways  in  which  man  designs,  and  highly  sensitized.  I  he  music  pro- 
Ihis  course  is  carried  on  in  a  space  vides  a  rhythmic  pattern  and  also  helps 
especially  constructed  and  equipped  to  the  student  to  relax, 
meet  these  objectives.  At  the  front  of  After  ten  minutes  the  red  lights  are 
the  r(K)m  is  a  large  screen  measuring  switched  off  and  the  student  is  in  total 
twenty-four  feet  wide  by  fifteen  feet  darkness.  A  reel  point  of  light  is  pro- 
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jettfd  on  the  screen  and  the  students 
are  told  to  iixatc  on  that  point  and  to 
put  d<»\vn  on  pape-r  what  they  will  see 
on  the  screen.  Suddenly  a  slide  with 
a  lar^e  hlack  mark  is  Hashed  on  the 
screen  for  one-tenth  of  a  second.  I'his 
operation,  the  basis  of  the  drawing  pro¬ 
gram,  is  based  on  the  psychological 
fact  that  when  the  human  organism 
lfX)ks  attentively  at  an  object  without 
moving  his  eyes,  it  will  be  seen  as  a 
perceptual  unit.  After  the  student  sees 
a  slide  H.ished  on  the  screen,  he  draws. 
Since  the  nKun  is  in  total  darkness  the 
student  cannot  sex*  what  he  is  drawing 
and  thereff)re  must  rely  on  his  m»)tor 
and  tactual  senses  in  projecting  what  he 
has  seen.  I  his  activity  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  in  this  program  since  it  allows 
the  student  to  become  aware  of  the  role 
which  kinesthetic  actions  play  in  the 
develojmient  of  drawings. 

Thus,  the  drawing  problem  is  clearly 
prc'senled.  The  student  sees  twenty 
slides  each  periinl.  Twenty  drawings 
are  made  and  thrown  away.  The  first 
five  days  deal  only  with  the  basic  cue 
of  position  while  the  stimulus  patterns 
are  made  more  complex  by  adding  more 
marks  to  each  slide.  This  svstem  of  op¬ 
eration  is  basically  extended  through¬ 
out  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  ejuarter 
with  only  the  flash  slides  being  changed. 
During  the  second  week,  the  projected 
stimulus  patterns  are  varied  bv  chang¬ 
ing  lx)th  the  si/e  and  shajM*  of  the 
marks.  This  series  of  slides  |>ermits  the 
development  of  a  sensitivitv  to  the  vis¬ 
ual  cpialities  of  si/e  and  sha|x?  as  they 
are  interpreted  as  functions  of  position. 
The  third  week  sees  the  intrmluction  of 
slide's  which  deal  with  the  problem  of 
brightness.  V^iriations  in  terms  of  grays, 
blacks  and  whites  as  well  as  in  si/e  and 
position  now  cxcur  and  the  student  is 


handling  more  complex  configurations. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  period  an 
old  master  drawing  is  projected  on  the 
screen  and  held  for  five  minutes.  Stu¬ 
dents  continue  to  draw  from  this  slide 
in  the  same  way  they  draw  from  the 
flash  slides.  I’his  practice  is  continued 
for  several  perimls  as  the  last  phase  of 
each  day’s  work. 

l’r(x.eeding  to  the  fourth  w'eek,  the 
flash  slides  are  designed  to  center  the 
student’s  attention  on  small  intricate  de¬ 
tails.  These  patterns  arc  small  detailed 
lines  and  spots  projected  in  the  center 
of  the  screen.  This  process  permits  a 
transition  from  large  to  small,  from  the 
general  to  the  specific.  At  the  same  time 
the  student  bc'gins  working  on  smaller 
sheets  of  paper  using  a  pencil  in  the 
place  of  charcoal. 

Thus  far,  the  student  has  been  work¬ 
ing  from  two-dimensional  patterns.  To 
break  this  prtxedure  and  to  get  the  stu¬ 
dent  back  to  the  three-dimensional 
world,  two  narrow  screens  are  dropped 
on  the  edges  and  to  the  front  of  the 
large  screen  in  such  a  position  to  catch 
sections  of  the  slides  which  are  flashed 
on  them.  Working  from  such  slides  the 
student  is  slowly  lx?ing  brought  to  the 
point  where  he  will  be  prepared  to 
handle  the  three-dimensional  model. 
This  activity  brings  to  an  end  the  use 
of  slides  as  a  stimulus  pattern. 

Following  the  drawing  act,  the  sec¬ 
ond  hour  of  the  laboratory  periwl  for 
three  days  a  week  is  given  over  to  three- 
dimensional  problems.  This  activitv  is 
begun  bv  giving  each  student  a  four- 
inch  cube  of  moist  clav.  Students  are 
again  placed  in  the  dark.  As  a  stimulus 
the  instructJir  states  a  problem  verballv. 
For  example,  the  student  is  told  to  de¬ 
velop  a  round,  hollr)w  form.  Fifteen 
minutes  is  given  to  solve  this  problem. 
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At  the  end  uf  this  time  the  furni  which 
each  student  has  cunstructed  is  crushed 
and  a  second  problem  is  stated.  I'his  ac¬ 
tivity  is  re|H.*ated  tliree  times  a  day.  Lm- 
phasis  is  placed  on  getting  the  student 
aware  of  the  role  which  his  motor  and 
tactile  senses  play  in  the  construction 
of  three-dimensional  forms.  While  in 
the  dark  the  student  must  always  evalu¬ 
ate  what  he  has  done  on  his  own. 

1  his  process  of  shaping,  forming  and 
destroying  is  continued  for  a  three- 
week  period  with  twenty-seven  differ¬ 
ent  problems  offered.  Since  each  shape 
is  destroyed  as  it  is  completed,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention  is  centered  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  forming  rather  than  on  any  end- 
object.  This  permits  the  individual  to 
develop  a  greater  awareness  of  his  own 
capacities  rather  than  relying  on  the 
solutions  or  styles  of  others. 

To  shift  gradually  the  moileling  prob¬ 
lems  to  a  different  level,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  weeks  see  the  introduction  of  flash 
slides.  These  are  drawn  forms  which 
substitute  for  the  previous  verbally 
stated  problems.  As  each  slide  is  flashed 
the  student  is  given  five  minutes  to  con¬ 
struct  in  clay  what  he  has  seen.  Ten 
such  slides  are  used  per  |x-riod  and 
varying  amounts  of  clay  are  given  the 
student  each  day.  These  forms  are  de- 
stroved  as  they  are  made,  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  always  set  to  act  in  his  own  way. 

An  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  basic 
program  is  a  series  of  lectures  which 
arc  presented  twice  a  week.  The  major 
objective  of  the  lectures  is  to  concern 
the  students  with  the  general  funda¬ 
mentals  of  design  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  those  artifacts  requisite  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  the  development 
of  the  arts  through  the  ages. 

To  present  these  lectures,  a  unique 
system  of  communication  is  utilized. 


Three  automatic  slide  projectors  are 
mounted  in  tandem  so  that  three 
images,  or  two  slides  or  just  one  may  be 
shown.  I’his  metluKl  |X‘rmits  the  view¬ 
ing  of  one  object  from  a  multiple  {xiint 
of  view,  or  it  allows  for  a  series  of  con¬ 
trasts  between  objects.  Differences  or 
similarities  among  a  great  variety  of  sel¬ 
ections  may  be  stressed  rapidly  and  im¬ 
pressively. 

All  verbal  material  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  showing  of  the  slides  for  the 
pur|M>se  of  explanation  and  clarifica¬ 
tion  is  first  developed  in  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  those  intsructors  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  the  course.  Since  the  back¬ 
ground  and  s|)eciali/.ed  areas  of  these 
instructors  (painting,  ceramics,  art  his¬ 
tory,  art  education,  crafts,  interior  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  like)  are  so  varied,  a  great 
many  concepts  alMiut  the  general  field 
of  art  are  incorjiorated  into  these  lec¬ 
tures.  Following  the  discussion  of  many 
ideas,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  an  agreed 
end,  one  instructor  then  sets  down  these 
ideas  in  script  form.  This  script  is  then 
edited  by  other  staff  members.  Finally, 
the  script  is  tape  recordeil  with  appro¬ 
priate  background  sounds  and  music, 
by  using  one  or  more  voices  to  interpret 
the  written  script.  Tliis  tape  is  then 
synchronized  with  the  slides  for  show¬ 
ing  to  various  classes. 

To  keep  these  lectures  from  develop¬ 
ing  into  “canned”  forms,  each  lecture, 
after  it  is  given  is  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  instructors.  I'Aaluation  sheets 
written  by  the  students  and  critical  re¬ 
marks  by  teachers  outside  the  program 
are  also  considered  in  determining 
which  lectures  will  lie  retained  for  fu¬ 
ture  use  and  which  ones  will  be  dis¬ 
carded.  'Fliis  situation  has  developed  a 
prcKcss  whereby  the  lectures  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  revised.  In  this  manner, 
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new  ideas  and  materials  are  constantly 
intrcKlueed  into  the  program,  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  a  stagnant  and  static 
rcpc'ated  end. 

'I’o  enhance  and  broaden  the  base  of 
this  approach,  a  series  of  films  is  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  program.  The  films 
are  related  to  various  design  problems 
and  range  in  subject  matter  from 
movies  dealing  with  milling  machines 
and  the  construction  of  airplanes  to 
problems  in  communication  and  organi¬ 
zation.  A  great  variety  of  films  can  be 
fitted  into  this  pattern  and  the  student 
is  given  an  op|M)rtunity  to  view  the  com¬ 
plex  situation  in  which  he  lives.  He  is 
shown  that  there  is  no  fixed  pattern  for 
design  priKessc-s.  He  comes  to  realize 
that  everything  he  deals  with  is  direct¬ 
ly  lonnected  with  the  problems  of  de¬ 
sign  and  organization. 

And  so  the  student  sees  a  multiple  of 
slides  and  films.  He  sees  the  old  and 
new:  he  hniks  at  sculpture,  architect¬ 
ure  and  painting,  at  furniture  and  cer¬ 
amic  ware,  at  cities  and  airplanes  and 
letters  and  learns  that  design  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  prcK'ess  of  change.  In  looking 
and  listening  to  these  lectures,  the  stu- 
tlent  is  more  aware  of  the  principles 
which  play  a  role  in  the  activity  of 
selection  and  discrimination. 

Following  the  intnnluctory  four-week 
])eri(Kl,  students  are  "set”  to  see  common 
objects  in  terms  of  their  visual  qual¬ 
ities.  The  flash-slide  stimulus  is  dis- 
]>laced  by  an  integrated  series  of  three- 
ilimensional  set-ups.  These  constitute  an 
arrangement  of  chairs,  panels,  drapes 
and  other  simple  forms  susiiended  in 
the  front  of  the  room  in  complete  dark¬ 
ness.  A  flfHKllight  is  flashed  on  them  for 
a  tenth  of  a  second  and  the  student 
draws  what  he  perceives.  Twenty  such 
drawings  are  made  during  the  period 


after  which  the  student  makes  a  three 
or  five  minute  drawing  of  the  set-up  in 
full  light.  Within  this  framework,  atten¬ 
tion  is  centered  on  getting  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  see  common  objects  in  terms  of 
the  positional  relations  of  siz.e  and 
brightness  rather  than  in  terms  of  their 
common  function.  Thus,  the  student 
continues  to  respond  to  unified  patterns 
rather  than  to  parts  or  separate  objects. 

After  a  week  of  working  from  inani¬ 
mate  objects  a  human  figure  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  set-ups.  The  model  is 
stationed  in  the  dark,  is  suddenly  il¬ 
luminated,  and  the  student  draws  in 
the  dark,  putting  down  what  has  been 
seen  in  a  rhythmic  and  kinesthetic  man¬ 
ner. 

From  this  series  of  consistently  re- 
lateil  activities  the  students  are  prepared 
to  move  on  to  more  complex  problems. 
Large,  carefully  arranged  set-ups  are 
positioned  before  them.  They  begin  to 
work  in  full  light  with  |x?n  and  ink. 
Although  most  of  the  students  have 
never  before  used  such  a  medium  they 
quicklv  find  their  own  way  of  handling 
the  pc‘n  in  a  secure  and  aggressive  man¬ 
ner. 

Along  with  the  drawing  experience, 
the  students  continue  to  model  in  clay. 
To  bring  new  problems  into  play,  the 
student  is  given  a  two-inch  cube  of 
leather  hard  clay:  he  is  told  to  think  of 
a  head  and  two  hands.  The  only  restric¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  is  that  the  finished 
form  must  he  able  to  stand  on  any  of  its 
six  sides.  With  an  X-acto  knife  the  stu¬ 
dent  goes  to  work.  Without  any  further 
verbal  instruction  he  cuts,  slices, 
smooths  and  chops  out  whatever  comes 
to  his  mind.  What  the  students  produce 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  their  own  ex- 
jierience. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  quarter 
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each  clay  sees  a  new  problem  offered. 
For  one  hour  the  students  may  be  carv¬ 
ing  up  a  cylindrical  shape,  a  spherical 
form  or  an  elon^atecl  rectangle  of  clay. 
Each  problem  has  specific  limitations 
im|>osed  upon  it.  Each  student  finds  his 
own  way  of  solving  these  problems 
without  exterior  pressufes  being  exert¬ 
ed.  Ehe  indivicluars  own  bc-ing  and  be¬ 
lief  remain  centered  in  his  own  pnKess 
and  he  is  guided  only  by  his  own  limita¬ 
tions. 

As  the  students  continue  to  draw,  a 
new  problem  is  offered  by  the  addition 
of  new  materials,  casein  paint,  brushes, 
water  and  a  sheet  of  chipiKiard.  They 
start  by  using  black  and  white  paint, 
working  from  carefully  planned  and  ar¬ 
ranged  set-ups.  With  no  talk  about 
painting  as  a  distinct  tcchni<|iie  the  stu¬ 
dents  remain  centered  in  the  act  of  or¬ 
ganizing  what  they  see.  They  continue 
to  work  in  a  consistent  atmosphere 
where  the  res|X)nse  to  a  given  stimulus 
is  governed  by  the  perceptual.  Paint¬ 
ing  iK'comcs  a  prwess  enjoved  for  itself. 
C’entered  in  this  process,  students  tend 
to  forget  objects  as  ends  in  themselves 
and  the  paintings  emerge  as  unitary 
configurations. 

On  each  successive  day  one  addition¬ 
al  color  such  as  red,  blue,  green  and 
yellow'  is  given  the  student.  Working 
each  day  on  a  new  painting  from  more 
complex  set-ups  the  students  are  con¬ 
tinually  sc'eing,  organizing  and  project¬ 
ing.  I'rom  problem  to  problem  there  is 
a  continual  feedback  in  the  seeing  and 
drawing  act  which  reinforces  each  vis¬ 
ual  exf>c‘rience.  Control  and  under¬ 
standing  of  pictorial  values  begin  to 
emerge  as  definite  (|ualities. 

A  break  is  made  with  pre-arranged 
stimuli  bv  having  the  students  go  out¬ 
side  to  work.  They  face  the  landscape 


with  the  same  security  they  have  cle- 
velo|x*cl  in  the  classrcMim.  I  he  world  of 
common  objects  is  seen  in  terms  of  its 
visual  ({ualities  and  the  students  paint 
in  a  free  and  uninhibited  continuum. 

With  this  series  of  problems  a  (|uar- 
ter’s  work  is  completed.  I  he  student  is 
learning  to  draw,  paint  and  design  in 
three-dimensional  forms  bv  learning  to 
handle  what  he  seees  or  thinks  in  terms 
of  visual  relationships,  lie  is  learning  to 
work  rapidly  and  rhvihmically.  And 
above  all  the  student  is  learning  that  by 
bc'ing  centered  in  the  prixess  of  solving 
problems  he  can  more  fully  express  his 
own  individual  capacities. 

Ihe  second  and  third  (piarters’  work 
which  makes  up  the  remainder  of  the 
basic  course  is  fiindamentallv  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  problems  develo|wd 
during  the  first  (|uarter.  With  a  point 
of  view  now  firmly  established  a  great 
varietv  cif  problems  can  bc'  offered  in 
Ixith  hi  and  tri  dimensional  forms.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  set-up  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  (|uarter,  two  lectures  a  week  are  pre¬ 
sented.  ITiese  lectures  move  from  gen¬ 
eral  concepts  to  more  specific  ideas  re¬ 
garding  particular  designers,  artists  and 
aesthetic  problems. 

I'o  iH'gin  each  ((iiarter  and  to  re¬ 
establish  the  basic  premise  of  this  op¬ 
eration,  the  students  run  through  a 
series  of  problems  in  the  dark.  I’hesc* 
consist  of  variations  on  previous  flash 
slides,  i.  e.,  using  letters  in  the  place  of 
black  marks,  carving  in  plaster  or  wckkI, 
tearing  or  cutting  paper  and  Ix-nding 
wire  or  metal.  Such  an  introduction 
constantly  reminds  the  students  that 
the  essential  (juality  of  painting,  draw¬ 
ing  or  designing  lies  in  the  preness  of 
forming  rather  than  on  any  |)articular 
end. 

Ihe  development  of  this  course  sees 
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the  student  moving  through  an  inte¬ 
grated  series  of  problems  dealing  with 
lettering,  perspective,  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing  instruments  and  detailed  renderings 
of  both  animate  and  inanimate  forms. 
Students  work  from  human  mmlels,  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  other  stimuli  while  con¬ 
stantly  developing  an  ability  to  handle 
the  act  of  drawing  and  painting  on  a 
visual  basis. 

In  the  realm  of  the  three-dimension¬ 
al  the  student  is  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  carving  in  everything  from  half¬ 
inch  cuIh'S  of  plaster  to  two  feet  logs. 
He  finds  how  to  organize  other  ma¬ 
terials  by  having  to  build  a  multitude 
of  constructions  from  wchkI,  wire, 
string,  metal  and  cardlM)ard. 

'I'o  a  large  extent  this  basic  program 
has  cast  aside  the  traditional  tags 
("drawings,  paintings,  sculpture,  design, 
and  the  like)  that  tend  to  make  art 
seem  a  series  of  separate  and  unattach¬ 
ed  compartments.  VV'ith  such  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  fre<|uentlv  the  students 
do  n«»t  kn<iw  whether  they  arc  doing 
painting  or  drawing  or  mmleling  at  any 
given  point.  The  basic  intent  of  the 
cf)urse  is  to  reveal  art  as  a  creative  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  the  student  must  partici¬ 
pate.  No  attem|)t  is  made  to  tell  stu¬ 
dents  ln>w  to  solve  problems.  I'hcy  arc 
simply  given  a  stated  problem  with  the 
necessary  t<K)ls  and  materials  and  told 
to  go  ahead  and  solve  it  any  way  they 
can.  In  this  way  the  student  develops 
an  unusual  scHuritv  and  finds  himself 
constantly  engaged  in  enjoying  what  he 
is  doing. 

riuis  a  year  of  work  comes  to  a  close 
with  the  student  lx*ing  offered  the  op¬ 


portunity  to  learn  to  see  with  percep¬ 
tual  unity.  Through  such  procedures 
the  student  has  found  that  drawing, 
painting  and  the  multi-products  of 
other  design  areas  must  be  accepted  as 
abstractions  based  upon  his  experiences 
and  purposes.  He  has  mcxlified  his  be- 
havorial  processes  and  attitudes  in  de¬ 
veloping  his  ability  to  convert  th^  multi¬ 
dimensional  cjuality  of  various  stimuli 
into  the  terms  of  the  material  with 
which  he  is  working.  He  has  developed 
more  fully  his  sense  of  positional  rela¬ 
tionships  and  has  learned  to  experience 
other  qualities  of  space  and  form  in 
terms  of  positional  relationships. 

Although  no  measurable  criteria  ex¬ 
ist  for  determining  the  exactness  with 
which  it  (K'curs,  the  faculty  involved 
in  the  teaching  of  this  basic  course  feel 
that  one  of  the  most  significant  results 
is  the  student’s  development  of  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  sec  familiar  objects  in  terms  of 
visual  (jualities.  Seeing  has  dcvelojved  as 
an  aggressive  act.  And  with  this  the 
student  has  enlarged  his  capacity  to 
convert  visual  relations  and  reactions 
into  kinesthetic  and  tactile  relations 
and  reactions.  'Flic  thrill  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  student  flows  primarily 
from  the  process  of  seeing  and  design¬ 
ing:  the  designs,  as  end-pnxlucts,  are 
taken  as  instrumental  to  experiencing 
the  process.  This  program  provides  one 
way  wherebv  each  stiulent  learns  to 
express  his  own  uni(|ue  reactions.  Tfic 
student  has  found  that  the  guiding  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  course  of  action  must 
come  from  the  process  of  seeing  and 
projecting  and  not  from  the  personal 
authority  of  any  outsider. 


The  Materials  Approach  to  Crafts 

By  MAUltICi;  K.  GItOSSMAN 
Head  of  Art  V.ducation 


Vnivcrsity 
T  lie  son, 

MACAZINM  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  our  American  craft  heri¬ 
tage.  Many  of  you  may  have  seen  it, 
for  the  articles  served  to  fcKUS  our  at¬ 
tention  on  the  cultural  tradition  and 
background  through  which  we  approach 
crafts  today.  Ihis  rich  and  full  back¬ 
ground  is  often  forgotten  by  many,  who 
either  in  their  attempt  to  he  “moderne” 
find  very  little  use  for  the  past,  or  those 
who  think  that  crafts  as  they  exist  to¬ 
day  have  sprung  full  grown  from  the 
head  of  Zeus  and  therefore  have  no 
background.  The  inheritable  portion  of 
a  tradition  is  the  knowledge  of  materials 
and  skill  of  techni(|ue  which  have  serv¬ 
ed  a  former  age  in  its  expression  of  its 
own  time.  Since  each  age  must  newly 
express  itself,  many  of  the  ideas  and 
styles  which  were  developed  in  earlier 
times  should  not  he  transferred  along 
with  the  techniques,  hut  should  remain 
monuments  to  the  bygone  era. 

The  origins  of  today’s  craft  tradition 
stem  from  the  early  settler’s  importation 
from  luirope  of  the  trades  and  skills 
necessary  to  build  a  new  world. 
Although  the  tradition  was  essentially 
r.uroiiean,  it  qukkly  took  on  the  as|H-cts 
of  the  new  rugged  land.  I'f)stcrecl  by 
Yankee  ingenuity,  it  became  an  expres¬ 
sion  diifering  greatly  from  that  of  its 
parent  nations.  New  needs,  new  func¬ 
tions,  and  new  materials  challenged  the 
early  craftsman  in  his  daily  labors. 

IS 


of  Ariuma 

Arizona 

Pride  of  craftm'anship  and  loving  knowl¬ 
edge  and  use  of  materials  would  not 
allow  the  colonial  to  produce  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  would  merely  function;  he 
needed  one  which  would  b«.*  beautiful 
as  well,  riieir  beauty  developed  from 
simple  statement  of  material;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  jK'wter  utensils  produced  for 
household  use  have  a  lasting  Iwauty  for 
any  age,  because  the  simple  forms  were 
dictated  by  function.  Many  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  forms  in  American  silver  fol¬ 
lowed  these  early  pewter  shajU's.  Furni¬ 
ture,  firearms,  |K)ttery,  glass,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  all  developed  this  honest  Ameri¬ 
can  expression.  At  that  time,  the  artist 
was  a  craftsman,  and  the  craftsman  was 
an  artist.  So  much  that  was  good  of 
American  tradition  was  produced  dur¬ 
ing  this  colonial  pericnl. 

From  this  (lolden  Age  of  Crafts, 
many  styles  developed,  Ijoth  those  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  wealth  and  vogues  of  luir¬ 
ope  and  the  simple  direct  expression  of 
the  hackwcKKls  and  kitchen.  Many 
styles  were  further  embc-llishments  of 
earlier  sliapes,  while  others  were  direct- 
etl  toward  the  new  elegant  fashionable 
living. 

With  the  advance  of  the  machine 
age,  |M-»»ple  developed  a  taste  for  the 
|H-rfected  machine  priKliict  which  hc- 
came  the  newest  vogue.  The  rugged 
In-auty  of  the  hand  crafted  object  be¬ 
came  passe  and  old  fashioned.  Indeed, 
the  machine  was  Ix-tter  adapted  to  the 
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intricate  time  consuming  Hocccko  type 
of  desi)^n  then  in  favor.  I'lie  eventual 
rebellion  a^'ainst  this  baroque  style  in¬ 
duced  the  acute  streamlining  of  the 
Nineteen  IWenties,  which  in  turn 
fadi-d  into  what  we  now  recogni/.e  as 
contem|x)rary  trends.  During  the  mech- 
ani/ation  a  mere  handful  of  craftsmen 
kept  their  crafts  alive.  Slowly  some  of 
the  industrialists  realized  the  imjx)rt- 
ance  of  the  natural  pro|x*rties  of  the 
material  with  which  they  were  work¬ 
ing,  improving  and  synthesizing  when 
other  (|ualities  were  needed.  I'he  artist 
(|ui(kly  utilized  the  new  industrial  ma¬ 
terials  f(tr  his  own  pur|x)ses.  I  he  sim- 
plii  ity  of  new  forms  in  arc  hitecture  and 
furniture  caused  the  architect  and 
craftsman  to  search  for  a  more  honest 
expression  of  old  materials  and  a  fresh 
approach  with  new  ones.  Thus  the  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  the  craftsman  were 
working  toward  the  same  goals,  techni¬ 
cally  spc-aking.  New  materials,  light 
metals,  plastics,  laminated  woods,  arti¬ 
ficial  filxTs  were  devciopc-d  by  industry 
and  stimulated  the  new  increasing 
group  of  craftsmen  in  their  creative  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Ihe  dc’signer-craftsman,  working 
with  the  hand  imnc'ss  and  also  design¬ 
ing  for  m.'ichine  prcMluction,  has 
emerged  in  the  past  few  years  as  an  im- 
|x>rtant  element  in  industrv.  The  crafts¬ 
man  who  lunv  uses  his  knowledge  of 
materials  and  proccssess  to  aid  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  producing  a  In-tter  item  is  de¬ 
signing  for  today's  living  and  so  cannot 
shut  himself  awav  from  scKietv  as  in 
the  (lavs  of  the  Morris  and  Huskin 
movement.  Me  must  Ik*  attuned  to  his 
communitv  to  hc'tter  understand  the 
nec-ds  and  everchanging  trends.  The 
ivorv  lower  era  of  crafts  and  crafts  col¬ 
onies  is  in  the  last  stage's  of  a  disap|H'ar- 
ing  act. 


.Many  say  we  are  witnessing  a  revival 
or  renaissance  of  the  handcrafts.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  continuation  of  what  the 
\V.  P.  A.  was  instrumental  in  fostering. 
Adult  classes,  hohhy  groups,  expanding 
sch(M)l  and  university  craft  programs, 
even  the  "do-it-yourself”  rage  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  there  is  an  ever  growing 
interest  in  the  hand  produced  item  and 
its  prcKesses.  It  is  difhcult  to  say 
whether  this  interest  is  one  with  long 
lasting  implications,  or  whether  a  vogue 
to  pass  away  in  time.  If  it  is  to  be  sin¬ 
cere  and  deeply  r(M)ted,  then  it  needs 
the  aid  of  the  art  people,  the  educators, 
craftsmen,  and  designers  in  creating 
iK'tter  standards  and  taste  on  a  broad 
scale.  W'e  find  museum  s|X)nsored  gcKKl- 
design  exhibits  being  swam|H*d  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  laymen.  PeritKlicals,  films, 
and  a  host  of  other  comtiuinicative 
media  stress  gfKxl  design  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  better  life. 

The  taste  of  the  average  American 
is  improving.  However,  to  raise  the 
standard  greatly,  which  we  hope  to  rea¬ 
lize  someday,  may  take  many  genera¬ 
tions.  The  art  teacher  can  speed  up  this 
naturallv  slow  priKcss.  W'e  hold  in  our 
hands  the  jxmer  to  change  the  taste 
and  improve  the  appreciation  of  the 
future  generations.  This  is  our  job.  Mow 
do  we  undertake  a  job  of  such  magni¬ 
tude?  How  do  we  go  aixmt  beginning 
to  teach  taste?  C  ertainly  the  most  ob- 
victus  evidence  of  current  taste  is  the 
wav  people  furnish  and  decorate  their 
homes.  Most  students  are  aware  of  the 
changing  stvies  in  household  furnish¬ 
ings  and  industrial  design  when  thev  be¬ 
come  aware  of  their  surroundings  and 
current  fashions  and  subject  them  to 
their  various  tests.  Some  of  the  changes 
in  furniture,  glass,  |x»ttery,  metal,  and 
cloth  which  have  gone  into  homes  in 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  inspiring. 
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If  we  can  help  the  stiKlent  rccoj»ni/e 
the  standards  of  craftsmanship  even 
though  he  himself  may  not  be  capable 
of  producing  them,  they  will  stay  with 
him  in  his  later  years  when  he  will  Iw 
called  ii|X)n  to  use  his  taste  in  ch(M>sin^ 
everything  from  clothes  to  furniture.  If 
while  teaching  him  to  handle  the  basic 
materials,  he  is  taught  the  basic  skills 
and  standards  he  will  at  a  later  date 


materials  properly  handled  prcHluce  a 
hc'auty  of  their  own  in  any  time  and  do 
not  go  out  of  ilate.  This  1  lirmly  believe. 
Ihe  key  word  here  is  materials.  If  we 
teach  an  activity  or  the  making  of  a 
specilic  object,  its  possibilities  are  limit¬ 
ed  and  the  creative  thrill  can  be  ex¬ 
perienced  only  the  first  time,  if  at  all. 
When  the  student  is  finished,  he  has 
learned  to  make  only  a  single  object.  If 


FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  Sr  ittK)!. 

OFFER  THE  (  HAI.I.ENGE  OF 

retain  them  and  will  he  able  to  handle 
these  materials  creatively.  I'his  may 
seem  like  rather  a  large  ortler  and  you 
may  ask  will  the  taste  of  today  have  any 
value  when  the  child  is  grown  or  will 
it  Ik‘  old-fashioned  then?  All  through 
this  article  you  have  heard  me  say  that 
an  honest  expression  of  materials  pro¬ 
duced  g(KKl  crafts — gfXKl  taste,  that 


STUDENT  EVEN  TOOTHPICKS 
MATERIAL  AND  DESIGN 

however,  a  basic  material  such  as  leath¬ 
er  is  taught  as  a  material,  the  |M)ssibil- 
ities  of  objects  to  Ik*  made  are  endless. 
He  may  make  belts,  wallets,  jackets, 
cases,  furniture,  as  he  desires,  once  the 
skills  are  learned  and  he  knows  the  na¬ 
tural  pro|K*rties  of  the  material.  In  the 
crafts,  few  of  us  are  ever  finished  when 
it  comes  to  learning  more  alKiiit  the 
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various  materials  and  how  to  use  them. 
This  is  the  constant  challenge  and  ever 
increasing  joy  of  the  time  and  effort 
devoted  to  the  crafts.  It  is  through  end¬ 
less  experiementation  that  new  ideas 
evolve,  and  Ixjth  instructor  and  student 
hc-neht.  'I'his  experimentation  tan  go  on 
at  all  levels  of  education.  Froebel  in  the 
Nineteenth  Cx’ntury  saw  the  great  need 
of  investigating  the  plastic  media  even 
at  the  kindergarten  level.  A  crafts  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  the  investigation  and  ex- 
|X‘rimentation  of  material  can  be  as  ex¬ 
tensive  and  fruitful  at  the  lower  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  as  at  the  upper.  Too 
many  teachers  regard  crafts  as  an  ad¬ 
vanced  subject  forgetting  that  the  in- 
(juisitive  mind  and  exploring  fingers  of 
the  younger  elementary  student  needs 
the  experience  of  basic  materials  and 
techniijues.  Soft  metals,  wood,  leather, 
cloth,  reed,  and  laminated  plastics  are 
hut  a  few  of  the  materials  that  can  he 
used.  I'.ach  material  will  contain  its  own 
intrisinsic  ({ualities  to  he  discovered  and 
used  by  the  experimentor.  For  the  up- 
pc*r  elementarv  grades  the  experimen¬ 
tation  can  be  broadened  through  fuller 
ilesign  application.  The  discovery  of 
IcKal  craftsmen  and  craft  tradition  can 
also  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  for  almost  every  community  is 
rich  with  unfound  talent  and  history. 

For  those  tc*achers  involved  in  art  at 
the  junior  high  schcKil  level,  the  need 
for  expression  in  crafts  for  their  stu¬ 
dents  is  particularly  great,  since  at  this 
time  the  taste  of  the  students,  graph- 
icallv,  is  greater  than  their  ability  to 
prcHluce.  Hie  paintings  and  drawings 
prcKluced  during  these  junior  high  years 
often  do  not  satisfy  them.  C’rafts,  how¬ 
ever,  do  help  to  bridge  the  age  when 
many  students  are  discouraged  with 
two-dimensional  representation.  The 


craft  experience  need  not  stop  at  the 
intermediate  level  but  should  continue 
on  through  high  school  and  college  for 
both  the  non-art  and  art  majors  alike; 
for  it  is  in  these  advanced  grades  that 
the  materials  approach  to  crafts  could 
take  on  its  greatest  significance.  By  this 
time  the  student  has  acquired  greater 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  basic  tcxils 
and  a  better  design  comprehension.  A 
more  satisfying  experience  as  well  as  a 
product  of  function  and  beauty  can  be 
the  result. 

Many  of  the  large  communities  have 
recognized  the  potential  of  a  well  in¬ 
tegrated  arts  and  crafts  program  and 
have  instituteil  progressive  curricula  in 
the  sch<K)l  and  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams.  More  teachers  are  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  craft  media  through  in- 
service  and  summer  craft  workshops, 
but  there  still  remains  much  to  l)e  done. 
What  is  neetled  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  are 
spirited,  competent  craftsmen  and  art 
educators  cooperating  with  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  community  leaders  in 
the  formation  of  arts  a,nd  crafts  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  reach  and  benefit  all. 
Out  of  such  programs  can  grow  an 
awareness  of  contemjwrary  design  and 
its  application  to  a  fuller  and  richer 
way  of  life.  An  awareness  of  the  tasks 
confronting  the  local  city  planners, 
architects,  designers,  craftsmen,  and 
artists  can  also  be  fostered,  leading  per¬ 
haps  to  a  close  integration  of  these 
various  elements  to  the  community  it¬ 
self. 

Man  will  always  possess  a  creative 
urge,  no  matter  which  facet  of  expres¬ 
sion  he  finds.  Our  job  as  teachers  then 
is  to  find  ways  to  guide  him,  making  his 
experience  both  useful  and  meaningful. 


Art  Education  and 


the  Order  Things 


lly  SISTI'R  MAGDALI  N  MARY 
Chairman  of  Art 
Immaculate  Heart  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 


WITH  RRFI;RI:NCF  to  art,  the 
State  requires  of  its  teachers 
a  mininuini  of  one  semester’s 
work.  In  most  cases  the  minimum  is 
also  the  maximum.  In  this  course  the 
emphasis  is  ^eneraHy  placet!  on  hovv-to- 
do-it,  on  how-to-present-it.  Fhere  is 
even  a  how  in  the  direction  of  what 
contribution  will  be  made  to  the  child 
by  it. 

Hut  tbe  it  that  is  presented,  the  it 
that  is  hoped  will  prove  ade(|uate  as  an 
instrument  of  child  development,  the 
it  that  the  prospective  teacher  is  taught 
how-to-do — that  it,  the  knowing  of 
which  is  the  liberalizing  factor,  has 
been  consistently  ignored. 

Philosophy  has  made  clear  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  knowing  it  and  know¬ 
ing  alx)Ut  it,  and  yet  tins  clarity  bas 
failed  to  affect  the  situation  in  the 
country  at  large  with  regard  to  art  in 
either  the  Teacher  Training  Program 
or  in  the  General  Fducation  Program. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  art  edu¬ 
cation  relin(|uisbed,  as  its  goal,  the 
preparation  of  a  teacher  who,  in  the  ul¬ 
timate,  was  qualified  to  tfuKjse  and  pre¬ 
sent  little  entertaining  activities  with  art 
materials — sometimes  as  busy  work, 
sometimes  as  a  reward  for  g(K)d  behav¬ 
ior,  sometimes  as  dressing  for  a  unit  of 
study.  But  new  concepts  re()uire  new 


t<H)Is,  new  approaches.  And,  although 
the  new  concept  of  |H‘rsonality  fulfill¬ 
ment  through  creative  activity  is  one 
suited  to  human  needs,  the  old  meth- 
(kIs,  which  amounted  to  handing  the 
teacher  a  kit  of  tricks,  are  not.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  in  present  art  education  classes 
for  teachers  is  not  that  they  are  a  slou' 
way  to  a  worthy  goal.  Where  there  is 
enough  conviction  involved  to  allow 
them  to  function  as  a  way  at  all,  they 
are,  more  frecpiently  than  not,  a  fast 
way  to  a  worthless  goal.  It  is  a  strange 
and  unhealthy  phenomenon  that  |)eople 
tfulay  use  art  activities  to  escape  from 
living.  Art  should  plunge  them  more 
deeply  into  reality,  llie  creative  ex- 
peYience  is  only  possible  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  encourages  search  for  the 
real,  not  an  escape  from  it.  The  little 
technical  tricks,  the  meagre  and  un¬ 
realistic  efforts  to  enrich  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  child’s  neeils,  are 
not  sufheient  justification  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  art  education  coursr*,  as  it 
stands  tcxlav,  in  the  teacher  training 
curriculum.  The  student-teacher  grasps 
futilely  at  the  art  education  course  as  a 
cure-all  for  his  feelings  of  inade(|uacy 
in  a  field  where  he  senses  there  exists 
intangible  values. 

I'ducation,  even  in  areas  outside  the 
field  of  art,  has  the  responsibility  of 
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sliowin^  students  how  to  ^row  on  their 
own  throuKli  the  grates  of  daily  eon- 
tait  with  the  real;  inhnitesiniaily  stnall 
as|x-cts  ot  the  real,  hut  not  substitutes 
lor,  not  illusions  ol  the  real,  not  pre¬ 
tentious  laesiiniles  of  the  real.  .No  mat¬ 
ter  how  reasonable — the  real  is  alxjve 
reason.  * 

It  is  the  writer’s  firm  eonvietion  that 
art  education  will  not  improve  until 
there  is  a  ileeply  exjH'rieneed  need  in 
all  areas  of  life  and  education  for  the 
values  that  transeefid  the  practical.  All 
education  shares  in  common  with  art 
education  the  res|)onsihilitv  of  develop- 
in^  that  disinterested  view|X)int  which 
alone  is  capable  of  discovering  the  true 
secret  »if  things.  Our  culture  is  one  that 
has  confused  the  hierarchy  of  values. 
I'ntil  this  confusion  is  resolved  it  is 
useless  tr»  worry  al)oul  lesser  i^rohlems. 

A  culture  is  the  result  of  a  cult  so 
deeply  involving,  a  faith  so  sincerely 
Ix'lieved  in,  that  all  of  living  is  ordered 
by  it.  I  he  intensity  of  the  involvement 
overllows  in  the  extravagant  profusion 
known  as  art.  The  art  of  each  culture 
is  organic  to  it.  It  cannot  he  cut  oif 
fr«im  roots  in  its  own  culture  and  re¬ 
planted  in  another  without  forfeiting 
its  own  life  principle.  Ciraftin^  a  foreign 
art  on  a  culture  has  been  tried  several 
times  in  historv  hut  the  experiment  was 
in  each  case  short-lived  anti  also  a  pa¬ 
thetic  confessitm  of  someone’s  lack  of 
coniidence  in  a  nation’s  ahilitv  to  live 
deeply  in  its  own  ri^ht.  C'harlemanne, 
on  reluming  from  Ht)mc  where  he  had 
Ihtu  educated,  im|X)sed  on  his  North¬ 
ern  jM'ople  the  outward  manisfestations 
of  life  in  the  South.  Hut  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Cdiarlema^ne’s  inlluence,  the 
North  threw  off  the  nK)tless,  classic  or¬ 
namentation  and  settled  down  to  the 
business  of  living.  Homanes(|ue  and 
Clothic  Art  pay  tribute  to  its  success. 


Is  the  strange  eclecticism  practiced 
in  the  architecture  of  our  own  times  a 
sym|)tom  of  the  same  lack  of  confidence 
in  our  own  ability  to  live  deeply?  (Late 
Gothic  produced  in  the  I  wentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  is  altogether  Rx)  late.)  Or,  do  the 
manisfestations  growing  organically  out 
of  our  own  times  reveal  to  ourselves  the 
existence  of  a  cult  or  belief  in  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  is  embarrassing  to  our  de¬ 
sire  for  recognition  among  our  peers — 
to  the  extent  that  we  teiul  to  camouflage 
our  cultural  manifestations  with  a 
veneer  or  ornament  des|H‘rately  chosen 
from  other  m(»re  worlhv  |H-ri(Kls  of  liv- 
ing? 

Are  we  wilho  .jt  or  Ix'lief  at  all? 
Or,  is  that  as|K-i.  .1  the  real  which  we 
have  apprehended  in  our  times  on  so 
shallow  a  level  that  it  cannot  order  our 
living? 

I  hese  (juestions  tlo  not  need  to  he 
answered  here.  I  hey  are  only  used  to 
point  up  the  confusion  existing  today 
in  non-utilitarian  areas  of  experience. 

We  pay  lip  service,  in  our  state¬ 
ments  concerning  goals  of  education,  to 
the  transcendency  of  the  non-utilitar¬ 
ian,  non-materialistic  values  of  living. 
We  make  an  effort  to  put  our  goals  into 
practice  by  including  a  little  so-called 
art  ap|)reciation — which,  if  any  ap¬ 
preciation  is  involved,  consists  in  the 
student’s  appreciation  of  the  teacher’s 
appreciation  of  some  authority’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art.  This  thrice  removed,  vi¬ 
carious  ex|H‘rience  of  art  in  no  way  has 
anything  to  offer  one  of  the  most  basic 
needs  of  the  spirit  of  man — the  creative 
experience — intangible,  and  yet  |X)tcn- 
tially  the  most  significant. 

It  would  seem  that  the  answer  does 
not  lie  in  the  addition  of  a  course  here 
or  there.  Schools  cannot  be  strength¬ 
ened  simply  by  increasing  curriculum 
offerings  or  providing  larger  budgets. 
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Ol'  what  use  are  audio-visual  facilities 
if  jieople  cannot  see  or  hear.  Of  what 
use  are  new  libraries  and  new  labora¬ 
tories  if  the  need  to  search  and  research 
is  limited  to  tangible  and  immediate 
profit?  Of  what  use  are  modern  guid¬ 
ance  programs,  if  the  goal  of  the  guide 
is  economic  progress? 

America’s  system  of  schcKils  is  given 
credit  for  its  fabulous  economic  devel¬ 
opment  by  the  same  countries  who 
scorn  us  for  our  deficiencies  in  those 
non-utilitarian  values  which  we  pretend 
to  fionor,  \Ve  have  expressed  great  con¬ 
cern  for  the  technological  immaturity  of 
peoples — but  there  are  other  immatur¬ 
ities,  more  handicapping  closer  to  home. 
W'e  have  made  marked  progress  in  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  hut  not  in  living. 

Our  philosophy  of  education  fre- 
cjuently  sounds  gmitl,  but  we  have  need 
of  one  that  is  operational  on  a  level 
consistent  with  our  belief  in  man’s 
spirit.  W'e  have  need  of  one  that  is  em¬ 
inently  practical  in  making  provision 
for  growth  in  tfiose  values  eminently 
impractical  hut  without  which  man 
ceases  to  be  human.  An  indication  of 
tfie  direction  that  the  philosophy  of  ed¬ 
ucation  must  explore,  is  contained  in 
tfie  following  discussion  of  one  of  man’s 
major  needs. 

Unconsciously,  consciously,  or  self¬ 
consciously  each  human  being  has 
tliroughout  history  made  efforts  toward 
completeness. 

The  great  charm  of  certain  early  cul¬ 
tures  lies  in  the  unconscious  efforts  to¬ 
ward  wholeness  made  with  the  dignity 
natural  to  the  human  being  who  is  still 
at-onc-with  value.  The  creative  manis- 
festations  of  these  cultures  command 
the  respect  that  is  due  the  sincerely 
genuine.  But  there  are  few  people  in 
the  world  today  who  still  strive  toward 
wholeness  in  an  unconscious  manner. 


This  easy  solution  is  not  within  the 
grasp  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  self-conscious  strivers  after 
wholeness  are  those  who  recogni/.e  dim¬ 
ly  the  value  in  the  final  achievement, 
riiey  feel  that  somehow  it  might  prove 
convenient  to  be  a  complete  human  be¬ 
ing.  riieir  error  lies  in  the  sliallowness 
of  their  concept,  in  their  deadly  slavery 
to  the  appropriate.  One  does  not  aim 
at  the  appropriate.  I’he  appropriate  fol¬ 
lows  when  right  resixinses  are  made. 

To  this  self-conscious  attitude  must 
Ik*  attributed  that  basic  weakness  in  ed¬ 
ucation  today  which  is  the  major  ob¬ 
stacle  to  completeness  in  the  human 
being.  Desperately  searching  for  value, 
the  great  majority,  when  confronted 
with  it  make  contact  with  it  only  on  the 
surface.  It  is  accepted  or  rejected  on 
the  criterion,  "I  low  useful  is  it  to  me?" 
The  sights  of  education  were  better  set 
on  deepening  awareness  to  value  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  usual 
what-I-can-get-out-of-it  reasons.  'Fhe  ef¬ 
forts  of  educators  were  Ix-tter  Ix-nt  on 
encouraging  response  to  value  on  the 
tribute  or  homage  level  rather  than  on 
the  service-requiretl  level. 

It  has  been  said  that  lack  of  rever¬ 
ence  is  the  basic  evil  of  our  culture.  VVe 
respect  and  pay  homage  only  to  that 
which  is  theatrically  impressive.  That 
|xx*try  in  each  created  object,  in  each 
daily  happening,  which  is  the  tangible 
evidence  of  some  aspec  t  of  being  is  not 
tangible,  in  our  times,  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority.  The  developing  potential  of  value 
is  active  toward  the  human  being’s 
completeness  only  when  a  direct  con¬ 
tact,  without  materialistic  considera¬ 
tions,  is  made  between  value  and  the 
human  being. 

Our  lives  are  so  ordered  that  value 
makes  its  appearance  whenever  we  look 
for  it:  if  we  Ifxik  for  it  in  only  one 
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place,  we  will  meet  it  under  only  one  as¬ 
pect.  We  will  miss  the  manifold  rich¬ 
ness  of  beinK.  VV'e  will  be  deprived  of 
its  manif(/ld  contribution  toward  our 
completeness. 

The  awareness  of  value  develops  only 
with  practice.  Ivach  value  recognized 
and  responded  to,  in  a  non-utilitarian 
manner,  is  a  valid  effort  toward  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
conscious  effort  which  is  the  only  valid 
effort  of  the  three,  the  unconscious  be¬ 
ing  out  of  our  reach  in  the  past,  the  self- 
conscious  Ix-ing  unworthy  and  inade- 
U(|ate  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  only  art  that  makes  man  fully 
human  for  only  art  exercises  all  of  his 
sensibilities.  'I'here  is  a  widespread  prej¬ 
udice  which  prevents  the  development 
<if  the  majority  of  men  on  this  highest 
natural  level.  It  is  the  prejudice  con¬ 
cerning  talent:  "Some  pc-ople  have  it 
and  some  don’t.”  This  may  be  true  with 
regartl  to  what  most  people  call  talent: 
the  easy  manipulation  of  t(M)is;  the  skill¬ 
full  representation  of  the  surface  facts 
of  nature.  This  two  fold  dexterity  has 
reached  dazzling  levels  of  virtuosity  in 
some  individuals.  Hut  the  alxnle  of  art  is 
unpredictable.  We  find  it  frequently  in 
works  that  show  no  skill.  W'e  find  it 
missing  in  the  pretentious  achievements 
of  the  virtuoso.  Art  is  born  of  living.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  cleverness  or  so- 
called  talent.  If  the  skill  of  the  talented 
pnHiuces  only  a  revelation  of  technique, 
the  level  of  achievement  is  unworthy  of 
the  human  lK*ing.  'I’lie  trulv  human  en¬ 
deavor  is  involvetl  with  the  technique  of 
revelation. 

Hut  ttnlav's  human  Ix'ing  has  lost  his 
contact  with  things.  Me  can  no  longer 
reach  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I  hat  is 
whv  education  todav  must  lx*  concerned 
with  reopening  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
man.  For  they  are  indis|x?nsahle  chan¬ 


nels  through  which  man  may  recapture 
his  sense  of  the  absolute,  his  at-one- 
ness  with  reality.  I-lducators  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  responsibility  for  the  truncated 
personalities  of  those  whose  intuitive  life 
they  have  left  to  chance.  A  mastery  of 
surface  knowledge  can  stiHe  the  intui¬ 
tion  and  prevent  man’s  reaching  into  the 
essence  of  things.  It  is  not  an  educator’s 
duty  to  teach  art.  It  is  not  even  |X)ssible 
for  him  to  do  so.  His  responsibility  lies 
in  removing  the  obstacles  to  sight  and 
sound  so  that  the  child  may  freely  make 
contact  with  those  intangible  levels 
where  art  and  life  are  one. 

Someone  has  said,  "Hiotous  fantasy 
but  never  the  lie."  'I’he  average  man  to¬ 
day  resents  situations  involving  supra- 
scientific  solutions.  He  is  used  to  find¬ 
ing  his  answers  on  the  slide  rule.  Hut 
in  the  field  of  art  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  sum.  I'lie  |xx*t-artist  Hlake 
shows  his  awareness  of  motlern  man’s 
limited  vision  in  his  "Ctod  forbid  that 
truth  should  be  confined  to  mathemati¬ 
cal  demonstration.” 

Art  does  not  te.ich  facts  on  many  lev¬ 
els.  Hut  the  im|K)rtant  and  essential 
facts  of  art  defy  measurement  and 
proof.  That  there  are  valid  areas  in  hu¬ 
man  experience  delving  measurement 
and  pr(K)f  may  lx*  attested  to  by  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  theologv,  of  music. 
'I'hat  which  is  profound  docs  not  lend 
itself  to  logical  explanations. 

Art  is  dedicated  to  reverencing  and 
re-creating  the  mysterious.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  mysterious  is  an  insur¬ 
mountable  hurdle  to  scientific  man. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  natural  man  functioning  as  a 
complete  human  being.  It  is  ennobling 
rather  than  humiliating  to  the  dignity 
of  man  that  there  exists  an  area  which 
is  capable  of  revealing  to  him  ever  new 
facets,  ever  deepening  levels  of  reality. 
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The  incompleteness  of  knowledge- 
about  and  the  necessity  of  knowledge- 
of  are  ample  justification  of  Uxlay’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  return  art  to  the  people. 

There  has  always  been,  will  always 
be,  certain  people  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  arts.  An  artist  is  a  person  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  celebration  of  the  real.  It  is 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  artist 
to  maintain  a  level  of  celebration  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  high  dignity  of  the  real. 
But,  "t(K»  highly  honored,  art  is  rarely 
nowadays  a  free  celebration.”  (Dubuf¬ 
fet)  'ITiese  specialists  or  professionals 
achieve  a  vigorous  art  form  only  in  those 
|)eri(Kls  when  the  |H-ople  themselves  par¬ 
ticipate  intensely  in  art  activities,  if 
much  of  our  Twentieth  Centurv  art  is 
superficial,  overly  aesthetic,  sterile,  trite, 
the  blame  should  he  laid  on  those 
causes  which  are  resjionsible  for  the 
people’s  withdrawal  from  art  activities. 

It  is  true  that  tcnlay  there  are  more 
people  with  hobbies  in  art  fields  than 
ever  before,  but  art  must  be  rcKited  in 
the  people  more  deeply  than  at  the  hob¬ 
by  level.  I'he  art  activity  engaged  in  by 
the  people  must  be  important,  even  es¬ 
sential,  to  vital  areas  of  living. 

There  is  an  obstacle  to  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  once  normal  situation  of 
the  people-at-home  among  the  arts.  This 
obstacle  is  the  over  emphasis  on  pre¬ 
requisite  knowledge  about  the  arts.  Too 
much  analytical  work  as  to  what  makes 
an  object  art  and  too  little  object-mak¬ 
ing  have  made  people  self-conscious 
with  regard  to  one  of  their  normal  func¬ 
tions.  There  are  even  tfM)  many  scIkkiIs. 
The  need  is  not  how-to-do-it  schfKiIs, 
but  how-to  -  get  -  along-  without  -  st  ;hfK)I 
schools.  The  need  for  non-professional 
art  activity  in  both  church  and  home  is 
recognized.  But  the  beauty  and  right¬ 
ness  of  non-professional  work  is  suspect 
bv  all  but  children  and  those  others  of 


the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  who  are  un¬ 
contaminated  by  the  highly  (juestion- 
able  adult  standards  of  tmlay.  'Fhe  mon¬ 
otony  of  the  art  products  achieved  by 
catering  to  these  standards  affords  a 
false  security  to  |H*ople  who  have  lost 
faith  in  their  own  judgement.  An  art 
object  which,  in  its  uniqueness  differs 
from  the  standard,  is  refiellent  to  the 
|)eople.  It  will  take  a  special  kind  of 
schooling  to  restore  to  the  jieople  the 
willingness  to  evaluate  and  accept  art 
on  its  intrinsic  merit  rather  than  on  its 
lompliance  with  popularly  accepted 
standards.  A  man  is  whole  or  holy  who 
sees  everything  as  it  really  is.  I'he  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  that  is  basically 
through  vicarious  ex|H‘rience  in  all  fields 
of  knowledge,  is  inade<|uate  to  human 
needs.  Devotedness  to  value  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  can  last  only  as  long  as  the  intlu- 
ence  of  the  teacher  lasts.  I!x|H*riencing 
knowledge  directly  must  Ik*  provided 
for. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  efforts  to  re¬ 
store  art  to  the  |)eople  must  hy-pass  the 
interesting  hut  utilitarian  goals  of  thera¬ 
py,  of  pleasant  (Kcasional  etitertain- 
inent.  I  he  art  activities  should  Ik.*  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  developing  of  dee|)cr 
sights  and  insights  with  regard  to  the 
ordinary  exixTiences  of  daily  life.  The 
<|uality  of  the  product  may  also  Ik*  de¬ 
sirable,  hut  it  should  not  give  so  much 
satisfaction  as  to  prove  an  obstacle  in 
the  search  for  the  real.  That  as|x*ct  of 
the  real  which  is  ini|)ressive  to  the 
pc-o|)Ie,  is  the  means  by  which  a  genera¬ 
tion  is  evaluated.  An  everwidening  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  real  is  a  goal  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  must  he  shared  by  all.  I  he 
resjjonsc*  to  the  real  may  well  be*  an  act 
of  religion  which  will  result  in  that 
state  of  joy  which  is  the  overflowing 
manifestation  of  umipleteness. 
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WIIV  'll'ACJI  art  in  the  ele-  derelict  in  tlieir  duty  if  their  primary 
nientary  scliool?  This  (jiiestion  concern  was  witii  the  artfstically  gifted, 
has  Ix-eii  answered  many  To  lx*  creative  means  to  lx  inventive,  to 
times  and  in  many  ways.  The  ohjeetives  |)ut  ideas  and  materials  together  in  new 
of  art  education  have  Ixen  stated,  re-  and  satisfying  ways.  It  means  to  organ- 
vised  and  restated  in  many  puhlieations  i/e  and  to  bring  alM)Ut  order.  It  is  con- 
which  have  had  wide  distrihution  to  the  eerned  with  the  expression  of  im|X)rt- 
teachers  in  the  puhlie  scIkmiIs.  The  oh-  ant  ideas  and  feelings  and  it  is  not  limit- 
jectives  iiu  hide  the  signifieant  pur|M)ses  ed  in  the  visual  arts  to  drawing  and 
of  education  generally  as  well  as  the  |)ainting. 

s|xtihc  ones  for  art.  Hut  just  what  Cireativeness  is  a  part  of  the  daily 
should  the  teacher  consider  as  the  fun-  alfairs  of  every  human  Ixing,  in  the 
damenlal  pur|x)se  for  art  in  the  scIkm)!?  choices  he  makes,  in  his  reactions  to 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  things  experienced,  and  in  the  way  he 
aims  come  to  fexus  upon  a  single  pur-  solves  the  many  problems  that  confront 
pose.  I  hat  pur|X)se  is  to  promote  the  him.  We  want  jxople,  so  educated,  that 
evolution  of  creative  capacities.  What-  thc*y  can  and  will  meet  the  affairs  of 
ever  else  art  education  provides  for  living  from  a  creative  point  of  view.  We 
children  it  must  place  its  basic  empha-  want  people  who  are  prepared  to  deal 
sis  on  the  development  of  creative  pow-  with  life  in  an  imaginative  and  crea- 
crs.  tive  way.  riiis  calls  for  an  education 

('reativitv  is  a  universal  human  trait,  which  emphasi/es  something  other  than 
llvervone  has  it  to  a  varying  dc*gree.  I'd-  stereotyped,  routine,  and  mass  unison 
ucation  attempts  to  develop  the  total  responses  and  actions, 
jxrson.  Since  creativenc*ss  is  one  (|uality  If  creativity  is  the  significant  purpose 
of  the  individual  it  follow's  that  a  com-  for  art  education  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
plete  c‘ducation  is  not  achieved  unless  classrcKim  teacher  to  assume  that  what 
the  cre-ative  potential  is  nurtured  to  its  is  important  is  to  provide  those  mater- 
fullest  dimension.  iais  and  tcnils  which  encourage  explora- 

lust  what  cl(xs  it  mean  to  Ix  crea-  tion,  invention  and  expression.  Hut  is 
tive?  To  manv  people  it  means  Ix-ing  a  this  enough?  Most  elementary  schools 
professional  painter,  composer  or  pext.  have  available  an  assortment  of  cray- 
riiis  is  true,*  but  the  schools  would  he  ons,  paints,  brushes,  paper,  paste  and 
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craft  materials.  The  manufacturers  of 
art  supplies  make  accessible  a  vast  raiiKC 
of  materials  limited  only  by  what  the 
scluHil  budget  will  allow.  Will  having 
the  materials  guarantee  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  creative  |K)wers?  Will  this  be 
enough  to  make  the  children  want  to 
create,  lind  enjoyment  in  invention  and 
satisfaction  in  expression? 

l  or  the  creative  arts  to  llourish  in  the 
school  there  must  Ik‘  an  appropriate  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  classnMmi  or  studio. 
(Jne  may  refer  to  it  as  an  artistic  “cli¬ 
mate"  in  which  the  child  willingly  and 
enthusiastically  pursues  creative  activ¬ 
ities.  W'hat  is  the  nature  of  this  climate 
or  atmosphere?  How  can  the  classr(X)m 
teacher  or  any  teacher  tell  when  it  ex¬ 
ists? 

I  he  iirst  important  factor  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  physical  environment.  Ihe 
atmos|)here  produced  derives  from  the 
actual  physical  setup  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  classroom  itself.  A  rigid, 
academically  centered,  traditional  |X)int 
of  view  is  rellected  in  a  classr(K)m  which 
is  drab  in  color,  barren  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  with  desks  arranged  in  rigid  hies 
and  all  materials  stored  away  liehind 
cu|iboard  dexirs.  I  here  is  a  lack  of  va- 
rietv  of  furniture  suited  for  dilferent 
pur|X)ses.  Ihe  formal  arrangement  of 
furniture  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  activity.  A  limit¬ 
ed  numher  of  pictures  and  other  illus¬ 
trative  material,  of  out-dated  and  unis- 
piring  subject  matter,  are  placed  higb 
above  the  pupil’s  eye  level.  The  effect 
is  one  of  extreme  neatness  and  of  mech¬ 
anically  precise  order.  It  is  the  kind  of 
r(X)m  that  suggests  uniform  pupil  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  is  appropriately  arranged  for 
the  kind  of  art  which  can  be  taught  in 
unison  with  everyone  following  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  teacher. 


In  contrast  to  this  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  are  (juite  different  when  they 
reflect  the  idea  that  the  most  ini|x)rtant 
pur]X)se  of  art  education  is  to  stimulate 
the  creative  imagination  of  children. 
Such  a  classHK)!!)  is  colorful,  cheerful 
and  challenging.  The  furniture  is  va¬ 
ried  in  its  arrangement  and  is  readily 
movahle  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
pupil  activities.  There  is  furniture  of 
different  kinds  to  meet  different  pur- 
|X)si-s.  There  are  counters  and  shelves 
to  display  interesting  objects  and  col¬ 
lections.  1  bese  might  include  examples 
of  art  brought  from  home,  examples  of 
IxMutiful  nature  forms,  and  ilisplays  of 
reproductions  of  historic  art.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  individual  desks,  there 
are  large  tables  and  a  work  Ik'iu  Ii  wbich 
encourages  groups  of  cbildren  to  work 
together  on  joint  projects.  In  sucb  a 
nxiin  there  are  areas  or  places  to  paint, 
to  construct,  to  ex|)erinient  and  to 
study.  There  may  even  1k‘  a  "please 
touch”  table  where  objects  of  interest¬ 
ing  textures  are  displayed.  CJiildren 
would  be-  encouraged  to  feel  tilings  that 
are  rough,  snuxith,  soft,  hard,  stiff  and 
pliable. 

Art  materials  and  simple  tixils  are 
readily  accessible,  within  easy  reach  of 
those  who  want  them.  There  is  order 
but  not  of  a  restrictive  kind.  Original 
pictures,  prints  and  pbotographs,  ex¬ 
citing  and  interesting  in  subject  matter, 
are  placed  on  tbe  walls  at  tbe  cbildren’s 
eye  level.  Hulletin  boards  are  well  ar¬ 
ranged  with  challenging  illustrations  in 
the  fields  of  industrial  art,  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture  and  interior  design. 
Such  displays  are  fre(|uently  changed  to 
maintain  a  continuous  interest  and  chal¬ 
lenge  to  children.  The  bulletin  board  is 
never  a  disordered  collection  of  out¬ 
dated  notices  or  used  solely  for  records 
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of  achievements  in  spelling,  reading 
and  arithmetic. 

I  he  creative  spirit,  imagination  and 
invention  of  all  who  live  and  work  in 
the  rcHBii  is  reflected  by  the  physical 
things  on  view.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
what  is  there  has  been  contributed  by 
the  pupils,  teachers,  parents  and  com¬ 
munity.  On  display  is  the  two  dimen¬ 
sional  and  three  dimensional  art  work 
of  children.  There  are  a  few,  well- 
chosen  art  ohjeits  brought  from  home. 
f)n  view  is  a  collection  of  prints  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  teadier  and  perhaps  a  loan 
exhibit  from  the  ItKal  museum  or  li¬ 
brary.  'The  art  shown  is  not  limited  to 
drawing  and  {tainting  hut  includes  art 
in  its  imiltitiidinous  forms  from  the 
simplest  design  on  fabric  to  the  form 
and  color  of  automobiles,  furniture,  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  pottery. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  aspects  for  creative  activity  rerjuire 
expensive  equipment  or  an  unlimited 
budget  for  supplies.  It  is  a  matter  of 
using  well  what  is  available.  Simple 
shelves  and  tables  can  lx*  built  with  the 
childn-n’s  help  and  painted  in  attrac¬ 
tive  colors.  'The  widow  areas  can  be 
made  rich  in  appearance  by  using  incx- 
jHnsive  clotb  for  draperies  on  wbicb 
children  have  stencilled  their  own  col- 
<irfiil  designs.  (!ardlx)ard  boxes  and  tin 
cans  of  all  shajxs  can  be  covered  with 
linger  paint  designs  and  used  to  store 
cravons,  brushes,  t(K)ls,  scrap  materials 
ami  pa|XT. 

While  the  physical  conditions  briefly 
descrilxd  will  encourage  cbildren  to 
create  to  S(»me  degree,  this  in  itself  will 
not  foster  the  fullest  development  «)f 
their  powers.  Another  iiiqxntant  ele¬ 
ment  is  needed.  This  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  emotional  "climate'’  that  per¬ 
meates  the  classroom  or  studio.  The  na¬ 


ture  of  it  is  somewhat  intangible  and 
not  easily  described.  At  the  same  time 
all  g(XKl  and  successful  teachers  know 
what  it  is  and  when  it  exists.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  spirit  or  aura  which  envelops 
the  operation  of  activities.  It  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  actions  and  responses  of 
the  teacher  and  children,  individually 
and  as  a  group.  When  conditions  for 
creativencss  exist  there  is  a  sense  of 
"aliveness”  in  the  classrf)om  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  interest  on  what  is  going  on. 
Children  are  not  continuously  glued  to 
their  seats.  'There  is  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  coupled  with  pur|X)sc  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  experimentation.  There 
is  frc<|uent  op|x)rtunity  for  group  ac¬ 
tivities  and  f*)r  class  discussion  where 
ideas  are  born  and  plans  are  made. 
Cihildren  willingly  share  ideas,  mater¬ 
ials  and  tools.  They  pass  judgement  on 
their  own  efforts  fairly  and  honestly. 
Ideas  and  opinions  are  respected  by  pu¬ 
pils  and  teacher  alike.  The  teacher’s  role 
and  place  in  the  cIassrfK)m  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  this  connection. 
Many  an  original  idea  or  creative  de¬ 
sire  has  been  discouraged  and  even  de- 
stroved  by  an  autocratic,  domineering 
adult. 

The  spirit  of  the  classrfxim  is  one  of 
informality  but  not  one  of  chaos  or 
license.  TTiere  exists  a  freedom  to  work 
in  any  art  medium  and  to  state  an  idea 
honestly  and  in  one’s  own  way.  At  the 
same  time  children  know  that  an  idea  or 
expression  will  be  given  due  respect  and 
consideration  by  all  involved.  There  is 
tolerance  for  every  sincere  effort.  Rec¬ 
ognition  and  praise  is  given  to  (|ualities 
of  uniqueness  and  originalitv,  not  on  the 
level  of  competition  but  in  the  spirit  of 
each  one  doing  the  best  be  can.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  improvement  on 
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an  individual  basis  with  the  premium 
on  originality  and  not  on  the  ability  to 
trace  or  copy.  In  all  activities  there  is  a 
positive  point  of  view.  Failures  are  rec¬ 
ognized  hut  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  the  child  to  proceed  or  to 
try  again.  Children  are  free  to  explore 
unknown  media  and  processes.  There 
prevails  in  the  classnxmi  a  disposition 
toward  incjuiry  and  children  know  that 
resulting  discoveries  will  be  l(x)ked  upon 
with  favor.  Fhe  opportunities  are  fre¬ 
quent  for  children  to  have  the  exhila¬ 
rating  feeling  of  success.  'I’he  classroom 
with  the  projK^r  emotional  tone  for  crea¬ 
tivity  will  include  a  sense  of  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  students  and  teacher. 
There  will  be  pride  in  individual,  orig¬ 
inal  accomplishments  as  well  as  great 
pride  in  what  is  done  c(K)peratively  for 
the  good  of  all. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  creativ¬ 
ity  just  descrilK'd  involve  the  combined 
efforts  of  pupils  and  teacher.  But  more 
specifically  what  is  the  teacher’s  role? 
What  qualifications  must  she  have  to 
meet  her  responsibilities?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  teacher  must  have  some  of  the 
qualities  she  hopes  to  develop  in  child¬ 
ren.  As  a  person  she  must  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  creativeness  and  have 
some  understanding  of  how  creation 
takes  place.  This  d<K‘s  not  mean  that  the 
classrcMim  teacher  neetls  to  be  an  artist 
in  the  sense  of  Ixong  able  to  draw  a 
horse  or  paint  a  landscape.  But  it  does 
mean  that  she  have  some  feeling  for 
things  that  are  fresh  and  original  in 
view  point  and  expression.  She  must 
have  an  understanding  of  how  children 
think  and  what  makes  them  act  the  way 
thev  do.  Above  all  she  must  be  svmpa- 
thetic  to  their  interests  and  efforts  no 
matter  how  nebulous  the  idea  or  how 


elementary  the  attempt  at  artistic  ex¬ 
pression.  As  F'rdt  states: 

Probably  the  roots  of  creative 
teaching  lie  in  the  feelings  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  teacher  and  her  rapport 
with  the  group.  Children  are  sensi¬ 
tive  and  must  not  he  defeated  by  a 
negative  attitude  before  they  start; 
they  will  blossom  forth  when  they 
believe  that  their  teacher  is  under¬ 
standing.  A  teacher  with  the  feeling 
of  freedom  within  herself  will  release 
the  children  from  uncertainty;  and 
they  will  work  freely  in  their  indivi¬ 
dual  way.  There  is  only  one  answer 
that  a  truly  creative  teacher  could 
give  if  asked,  ‘Have  you  faith  in  the 
art  ex|H*rience?’  She  has.' 

The  teacher  must  lx*  more  than  a 
mere  tiispenser  of  art  materials.  The 
goals  of  art  education  will  not  be 
achieved  if  the  pericxl  for  art  is  usetl 
to  keep  children  busy  while  the  teacher 
uses  the  time  to  correct  papers  or  to  per¬ 
form  routine  housekeeping  duties.  As  in 
any  other  area  of  instruction  the  teach¬ 
er’s  role  is  that  of  a  motivator  or  instiga¬ 
tor;  one  who  helps  the  children  get 
started  and  having  done  so  gives  con- 
tinous  encouragement  along  the  way. 
she  must  lie  a  participator,  sharing  with 
the  children  the  problems  of  finding 
ideas,  making  plans  and  arriving  at  sat¬ 
isfying  solutions. 

Assuming  that  the  environment  and 
tone  of  the  classroom  are  well  establish¬ 
ed  for  creative  activity,  are  there  any 
special  means  of  motivation  o|K‘n  to  the 
teacher?  If  si),  what  are  they? 

'I'he  first  that  comes  to  mind,  because 
it  is  used  most  fre«|uently,  is  that  of 
class  discussion.  It  is  by  the  judicious 
posing  of  challenging  (piestions  and  the 
consideration  of  pupil  comments  that 
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tliinking  is  engendered  and  imagination 
is  nurtured.  Cdiildren  need  reminders. 
Their  attention  needs  to  be  called  to 
ideas  which  lie  dormant  and  to  (jbserva- 
tions  made  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places.  I  lieir  memories  need  to  Ik*  jog¬ 
ged  and  ex|K'riences  significant  to  them 
need  to  be  reviewed.  Of  particular  im- 
IMirtaiKc  is  the  teacher’s  judgement  as 
to  the  exact  |)oint  at  which  there  lips 
Ix-en  enough  class  discussion  to  get  the 
children  started  on  their  own.  'I'o  con¬ 
tinue  discussion  after  that,  causes  frus¬ 
tration  Ixcause  children  by  then  are 
ready  to  work.  A  prolonged  period  of 
motivation  has  the  danger  of  over-expla¬ 
nation  with  stereotyped  and  uniform  in¬ 
terpretations  as  the  result.  Only  with 
ex|>erience  and  a  careful  evaluation  of 
pupil  res|M)nses  can  the  teacher  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  |ioiiit  of  readiness  has 
Ixen  reached. 

I'he  value  of  accessible  art  materials 
and  tiMils  as  a  motivating  factor  has 
already  bc*en  mentioned.  However,  it 
IxhiKives  the  teacher  to  lx  alert  to  new 
materials  and  unusual  prexesses.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  is  available  a  seemingly 
endless  amount  of  practical  literature 
in  current  art  eilucation  magazines, 
pamphlets,  IxMiks  and  published  cur¬ 
riculum  guides.  The  teacher  needs  only 
to  use  them  and  in  turn  present  to 
children  the  opportunity  to  try  a  new 
medium  and  ex|xriment  with  a  new 
and  different  process. 

A  resourceful  teacher  will  often  use 
the  demonstration  as  an  effective  means 
of  stimulation,  it  is  a  rare  pupil  indeed 
who  will  not  respond  with  action  upon 
sc*eing  someone  actually  work  with  fin¬ 
ger  paint,  mwlel  with  clay  or  weave 
with  yarn.  On  many  occasions  the  dem¬ 
onstrating  will  lx  done  bv  the  teacher 
hut  it  can  also  he  done  hv  a  child  who 


has  acquired  some  new  information  or 
technique.  'Hie  human  resources  in  the 
community  may  also  prove  valuable.  A 
|)hotographer,  a  painter,  a  florist,  an 
architect  or  a  designer  may  be  invited 
to  the  school  to  demonstrate  some  as¬ 
pect  of  his  craft.  Where  any  adult  is  so 
utilized  it  is  extremely  important  that 
what  is  done  is  done  at  a  level  which 
children  can  comprehend  and  suggests 
a  result  which  children  can  attain  by 
their  own  efforts.  Young  people  quickly 
register  interest  in  and  admiration  for 
the  accomplishments  of  a  craftsman, 
hut  they  are  not  moved  to  creativity 
if  the  demonstration  represents  an 
achievement  which  they  can  not  hope 
to  reach  in  the  elementary  schcKil.  It 
is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  see  that 
any  demonstration  for  purposes  of  mo¬ 
tivation  is  so  conducted  and  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  door  o|xn  for  children’s 
creative  activity. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
scIkh)!  trip  or  excursion.  When  these 
are  provided,  children  are  enabled  to 
broaden  and  enrich  their  experience 
with  a  resulting  diversity  of  background 
u|)on  which  to  draw  for  expression. 
Such  trips  as  those  to  a  factory,  a  farm, 
the  jxist  oflice,  and  the  fire  station  are 
exciting  adventures  and  they  provide 
the  stimulus  for  all  kinds  of  art  activity. 
Feachers  often  forget  how  little  their 
young  pupils  really  know  alxiut  the 
w'ork.  Children  need  to  have  their  eyes 
filled,  their  minds  and  imaginations  ac¬ 
tivated.  Art  expression  that  follows  such 
rich  experiences  affords  the  opportunity 
to  re-live  events,  to  clinch  and  formu¬ 
late  ideas,  and  to  jxrsonally  communi¬ 
cate  significant  meanings.  Any  com¬ 
munity  and  sclux)l  system  is  fortunate 
when  it  has,  as  one  of  its  resources,  a 
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public  art  gallery  or  museum.  This  is  en  by  the  sch(X)l  and  its  teachers.  If  it 
particularly  true  when  the  institution  means  to  foster  creativeness,  then  copy- 
sponsors  a  vital  program  of  education  ing,  tracing,  painting  by  the  numbers, 
and  exhibits.  Through  carefully  plan-  and  Idling  in  teacher-prepared  dittoed 
ned  excursions  children  can  learn  about  sheets  cannot,  under  any  circumstan- 
a  variety  of  arts  and  crafts.  Seeing  how  ces  lx?  considered  as  a  way  to  art  edu- 
the  contemporary  designer,  craftsman  cation.  If  creative  development  is  the 
and  painter  experiments  with  media  goal,  then  the  classr(K)m  setting  must 
and  discovers  new  subject  matter  and  be  such  as  to  make  it  |X)ssihle.  The  "cli- 

finds  new  solutions,  may  encourage  mate”  must  be  right  and  the  teacher 

children  to  continue  to  do  likewise.  must  he  so  skilled  in  her  methods  as  to 

Art  in  education  can  have  many  assure  the  maximum  in  art  expression 

meanings,  according  to  the  jxisition  tak-  for  all. 

1.  Ilrdt,  MargHfct,  Teaching  Art  in  the  [ilctncnlary  School.  Nrw  York:  Hint'luirt  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1954,  p.  17. 
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hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

RAYMOND  P.  PALMER,  Ruslnesa  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  I7th  day  of  October,  I9.’(6. 

WILI.IA.M  K.  DOWNEY 
(My  commission  expires  March  M,  I9!<7) 


The  Museum  and  Its  Services 

to  the  Community 

By  HANS  VAN  WF.FHFN-GHII-K 
Acting  Director 
Dcs  Moines  Art  Center 
JJes  Moines,  loua 


BFI'OI^F  outlining  what  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  museum  for  a  amimuni- 
ty  might  include,  it  might  he 
well  to  try  to  define  the  two  entities  in¬ 
volved,  i.  e.,  the  museum  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

lieginning  with  the  former,  we  find 
many  differing  opinions  as  to  its  being 
and  purpose,  ft  has  variously  Iktu  call¬ 
ed  a  “cabinet  of  curios,  a  mausoleum,  a 
storehouse  of  art  treasures,  a  prison  of 
art  (where  the  inmates  can  be  visited  at 
specific  hours),  or  a  temple  of  beauty." 

Webster’s  tells  us  that  "museum”  is  a 
Fatin  word  which  means  "temple  of  the 
muses,  and  hence,  a  place  of  study.” 
Further  it  states  that  it  is  a  "Building 
or  part  of  one  in  which  arc  preserved 
and  exhibited  objects  of  permanent  in¬ 
terest  in  one  or  more  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.”  'I’lic  latter  part  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  the  one  which  most  often  comes 
to  mind  when  we  think  of  a  museum. 
Tlie  practice  of  our  art  museum  has 
been  indeed  to  act  mostly  as  a  depository 
for  works  of  art  of  all  kinds,  baseil  as 
they  were  on  the  practice  of  Furo- 
pean  mus(‘ums,  which  usually  were  pri¬ 
vate  collections  at  one  time. 

fTom  the  earliest  times  of  history 
there  have  been  powerful  and  wealthy 
persons  who  could  afford  to  satisfv  their 
own  desires  for  beautiful  things  by  ac¬ 
quiring  them,  by  fair  means  nr  foul. 


From  the  times  of  the  Fgyptian 
Pharoahs  to  the  Napoleons  and  Hitlers 
of  our  own  day,  war  and  conquest  have 
been  among  the  major  factors  in  estab¬ 
lishing  art  collections  of  importance.  It 
is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions 
the  ordinary  people  of  the  community 
were  neither  considered  nor  able  to  take 
part  in  the  enjoyment  of  what,  in  many 
cases,  are  at  present  the  outstanding  art 
collections  of  the  world. 

However,  and  this  is  true  especially 
in  the  United  States,  the  idea  grew  that 
a  museum  would  be  conceived  in  terms 
of  the  original  Fatin  meaning,  "a  temple 
of  the  muses  and  a  place  of  study.”  This 
temple  was  to  be  not  for  the  sole  use  of 
a  |X)werful  and  rich  individual,  but 
rather  as  a  temple  should  be,  for  use  by 
the  entire  community.  This  idea  was 
sometimes  slow  to  take  hold  among  the 
more  traditional  of  our  museum  guard¬ 
ians,  the  old  time  “curators.”  Curator 
is  the  Fatin  word  for  "care-taker”  and  to 
take  care  of  obviously  infers  to  protect 
from,  often  even  from  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  which  had  neither  the  background 
or  the  sensitivity  to  study  and  appreci¬ 
ate  the  art  objects  which  were  "being 
taken  care  of.”  Only  scholars  and  con¬ 
noisseurs  were  deemed  eligible  to  enter 
the  well-nigh  sacred  confines  of  the  mu¬ 
seum. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Nine- 
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teenth  Century  the  thought  grew  that 
works  of  art  are  the  tangible  evidence  of 
the  highest  aspirations  and  the  very  es- 
sence  of  our  culture  and  of  civilizations 
other  than  our  own.  If  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  and  adjust  ourselves  to  our  own 
world  it  is  imperative  that  we  under¬ 
stand  the  thoughts,  ideas,  and  dreams, 
not  only  of  our  own  ancestors,  but  of 
those  of  other  civilizations  as  well.  In 
the  museum  the  curator  was  joined  by 
the  educator.  Today  the  general  con¬ 
cept  of  a  museum  includes  nut  only  a 
depository  of  art  objects  to  be  enjoyed, 
but  adds  the  function  of  a  place  of 
learning,  a  sort  of  "people’s  university”, 
a  place  of  ideas  rather  than  of  things. 

The  community,  the  other  half  of 
the  relationship  under  discussion  has 
been  defined  by  Webster’s  as  "a  Ixxly 
of  people  living  in  the  same  place  un¬ 
der  the  same  laws.”  This  properly  de¬ 
scribes  any  typical  town  in  a  democra¬ 
tic  society.  It  also  implies  obviously  the 
inclusion  of  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  not  any  one  special  group. 

Thus,  art  is  no  longer  considered  the 
prerogative  of  the  esoteric  few  but  rath¬ 
er  is  thought  to  be  the  natural  domain 
for  all,  and  indeed  must  be  considered 
an  activitv  necessary  to  a  maturing  so- 
cietv.  It  is  obvious  that  the  museum's 
duty  is  to  extend  its  services  to  every 
phase  of  the  community.  Tcxlay  more 
than  ever  its  importance  in  our  daily 
lives  becomes  apparent.  The  Swiss  edu¬ 
cator  Pestalo/zi  wrote  as  early  as  1815, 
the  year  of  the  Battle  of  WaterlfK),  "the 
human  race  cannot  maintain  its  social 
unity  without  some  force  which  creates 
order.  I.aw  and  art  are  forces  of  cul¬ 
ture  which  unite  men  as  individuals  in 
independence  and  freedom.  The  forces 
at  work  in  a  cultureless  civilization  join 
men  together  by  the  power  of  force 


alone,  without  taking  into  consideration 
independence,  freedom,  law  and  art.” 

The  museum,  or  art  center  as  many 
of  such  institutions  are  properly  called 
nowadays,  has  assumed  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  and  an  added  importance.  It  has 
become  the  cultural  heart  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  all  phases  of  art  are 
represented  as  well  as  practiced.  It  has 
become  the  place  where  all  people, 
young  and  old,  without  restriction  of 
race,  creed,  or  income  level,  can  find 
the  opportunity  to  work  together  toward 
a  creative  maturity  in  the  present,  with 
an  understanding  awareness  of  the  past 
and  of  the  contributions  to  culture  by 
other  civilizations. 

The  relationship  of  a  community  and 
its  museum  or  art  center  might  well  he 
compared  to  that  between  it  and  its 
churches,  sch(K)ls  and  libraries,  hike  the 
church,  the  sch(X)l  and  the  library,  the 
museum  or  art  center  is  a  stK'ial  instru¬ 
ment  which  enables  our  society  to  work 
toward  a  sounder  and  better  future. 
I.ike  them  it  imposes  the  responsibility 
of  physical  and  moral  sup|X)rt  from  all 
members  of  the  community.  A  museum 
or  art  center  can  only  fulfill  its  func¬ 
tion  if  it  answers  the  needs  of  all  and 
in  turn  receives  the  understanding  and 
support  of  all.  Without  these  it  becomes 
an  empty  shell  or  an  ivory  tower  with¬ 
out  reality  in  the  world  of  tcxlay. 

Obviously  the  services  a  museum 
should  render  its  community  will  hear 
a  certain  resemblance  to  those  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  church,  the  sihool  and  the  li¬ 
brary.  Such  services  can  be  most  readi¬ 
ly  divided  into  two  main  divisions;  first; 
those  which  are  located  inside  the  build¬ 
ing  and  thus  can  only  serve  |ieople 
when  they  come  to  it  and  secondly,  the 
services  which  are  carried  directly  to 
those  areas  of  the  community  outside 
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the  building,  wherever  they  may  be 
needed. 

Inside  the  building,  the  first  and  tra- 
ditionally  ini|>ortant  service  of  a  mu¬ 
seum  is  the  collecting  and  proper  dis¬ 
play  of  art  objects,  with  which  to  con¬ 
front  the  memix-rs  of  the  community — 
in  other  words  the  |X‘rmanent  collec¬ 
tion.  its  (juality  and  contents  will  de- 
|K‘nd  largely  on  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  will  he  limited  by  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  space  and  finances  available. 

As  only  a  few  of  the  verv  largest  of 
our  museums  will  lx-  able  to  give  even 
a  small  cr(»ss-section  of  art  objects  from 
all  |xri«Kls  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
most  museums  have  tem|)orarv  exhibits 
whiih  are  changed,  usually  every 
month.  I  ati)  a  museum  as  large  as  the 
Melro|M)litan  of  New  York,  whose  col¬ 
lections  numlx-r  far  over  one  million 
items,  have  temp*)rary  exhibitions  in 
order  to  round  out  their  service  of  ex- 
|>osing  the  public  to  as  many  phases  of 
art  as  |)ossihle.  Most  smaller  museums 
concentrate  on  one  or  another  aspect 
of  art  in  whiih  they  can  make  a  sound 
contribution  to  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship  and  de|x‘nd  on  tem|X)rary  loan  ex¬ 
hibitions  to  give  the  community  a  full 
program,  lemporarv  exhibitions  can 
and  should  range  over  as  large  a  variety 
of  subjects  as  |X)ssihle.  C’ontem|>orary 
painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  pho¬ 
tography,  architecture  and  other  media 
hv  l(Kal  and  nationally  known  artists 
will  show  the  communitv  what  is  ha|>- 
|X‘ning  in  their  world  tixlay;  exhibitions 
of  the  work  of  the  old  masters  will  add 
a  seim*  of  pc‘rs|X‘ctive  and  dee|X’n  the 
understanding  and  enjovment  of  the 
communitv  of  the  whole  field  of  art. 

The  fielil  of  design  in  furniture  and 
other  objects  of  dailv  use,  both  from 
the  stand|x)int  of  function  and  esthetics. 


will  help  raise  the  standard  of  the 
things  with  which  the  members  of  the 
community  surround  themselves. 

Town  planning  and  landscajx;  archi¬ 
tecture  exhibitions  can  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  l(K)ks  of  the  community, 
which  no  doubt  like  many  such  in  our 
country  are  likely  to  have  grown  like 
lopsy  instead  of  having  him  planned 
for  Ix-auty  and  comfortable  living. 

Many  exhibitions  of  this  kind  may  he 
obtained  from  the  various  organizations 
which  specialize  in  circulating  exhibi¬ 
tions.  However,  the  museum  or  art  cen¬ 
ter  should,  whenever  jx)ssihle,  create  its 
own  exhibitions  from  material  right  at 
hand,  which  allows  the  community  to 
get  to  know  itself  and  feel  closer  to  the 
achievements  of  its  own  members  or 
achieve  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  own  past. 

A  |deasant  and  attractive  atmos¬ 
phere,  giKul  lighting,  intelligent  and 
imaginative  display  methods,  sound  la- 
Ix'ling,  all  are  tiKils  useil  by  the  museum 
to  aid  the  public  in  reaching  as  full  an 
understanding  and  enjoyment  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  objects  of  art  which  con¬ 
front  them  on  their  visit. 

As  these  methoils,  however  helpful, 
are  usually  insufficient  for  full  under¬ 
standing  and  enjovment,  the  museum 
furnishes  well-written  and  illustrated 
catalogs  anil  conilucts  the  visitor  on 
guided  tours  and  gallery  talks  which 
interpret  anil  give  added  meaning  to 
the  visual  ex|x*rience. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  are  likely  to 
have  onlv  a  limited  value  in  bringing 
a  real  understanding  and  consequent 
enjoyment  of  art  to  the  community  as 
the  general  public  visits  the  galleries 
only  sporadically  and  in  a  somewhat 
haphazard  manner. 

riuis  almost  all  museums  and  art 
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centers  today  have  \vcIl-<)rKani^ed  edu¬ 
cational  departments  which  carry  out 
quite  elaborate  activity  programs.  Slide 
lectures,  art  forums,  art  history  and  art 
appreciation  courses,  usually  lasting 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  films  on  art, 
demonstrations  of  methoils  and  media, 
all  create  a  familiarity  with  and  deeper 
enjoyment  of  the  world  of  art.  A  well 
st(Kkcd  library  of  b(K)ks  and  |K'ri(Hlicals 
should  furnish  much  needed  back¬ 
ground. 

Passive  listening  to  lectures  or  l(K)k- 
ing  at  exhibitions,  slides  and  films,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  one  phase  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  museum.  Actively 
working  with  one’s  own  hands,  brains 
and  heart  and  thus  creating  one’s  own 
world  always  has  bc'en  the  way  in  which 
man  has  made  his  individual  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  culture  of  his  fellow  man. 
For  this  there  is  no  "passive”  substitute. 

Classes  and  workshops  in  all  possible 
fields  are  therefore  one  of  the  most  logi¬ 
cal  and  im|>ortant  phases  of  service 
which  the  museum  should  bring  to  the 
members  of  its  community. 

Painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  ceram¬ 
ics,  metalwork,  weaving,  wiKKiworking, 
in  short,  all  fields  of  the  plastic  and  al¬ 
lied  arts  should  be  taught.  Further,  the 
fields  of  drama,  music  and  the  dance 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  program  of  the  art  center,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  smaller  community 
where  the  op|K)rtunty  to  partake  in 
these  creative  activities  is  often  very 
limited. 

All  such  programs  should,  of  course*, 
be  presented  on  various  levels  depc*nd- 
ing  on  the  competence  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  from  the  bc*ginncr  who  has  never 
worked  in  any  medium  and  who  thus 
might  work  in  an  "orientation  class”  in 
which  he  can  become  acquainted  with 


the  entire  Held  of  artistic  expression  to 
the  almost  professional  classes  of  the 
more  advanced  student.  1  he  art  center 
may  on  (Kcasion  have  a  professional  art 
sch(x)l  connected  with  it.  However,  the 
basis  of  most  of  its  educational  program 
should  lx*  the  increased  understanding, 
|x'rsonal  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in 
creating  which  |H*ople  in  the  community 
need  in  our  contem|X)rary  world  of  even 
more  specialized  and  thus  limited  ways 
of  making  our  living.  Ihese  activities 
will  lx*  so  arranged  that  they  best  serve 
adults  as  well  as  the  young  people  in 
the  community. 

V'oung  people  and  children  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  considered  the  most  imfxirt- 
ant  group  to  work  with  for  any  art  cen¬ 
ter  for  in  their  hands  lies  the  future  of 
the  community.  For  the  pre-schixil 
child  to  the  high  schcHil  and  college 
student,  special  workshops  and  classes 
should  furnish  a  lalxiratory  in  which 
they  can  explore  and  exjx’riment,  learn 
to  think  and  to  act  by  doing. 

Hut  an  art  center  is  more  than  that. 
It  should  be  an  extension  of  the  scIkmiI 
and  of  the  classnxim  itself.  Hy  its  very 
nature,  the  experience  furnished  the 
child  in  school  is  limited  and  the  art 
center  should  complement  this  by  mak¬ 
ing  available  activities  and  visual  ex¬ 
periences  which  can  only  lx*  pro|x*rly 
directed  by  the  trained  personnel  (»f  the 
art  center. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  art  but  in  the 
cultural  aspects  of  the  s(X'ial  studies, 
the  art  center  should  act  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  the  child’s  education. 

lo  the  |x*rmanent  collection  and  the 
temporarv  exhibitions  of  the  museum 
there  will  be  adiled  the  collections  of 
the  children’s  museum  section.  Small 
"use”  collections  of  objects,  which  can 
be  handled  as  well  as  looked  at,  will 
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brifiK  to  the  child  a  reality  of  the  things 
which  he  is  studying,  far  heyond  even 
the  best  illustrations  in  his  textbook.  It 
will  bring  to  him  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  his  fellow 
men,  which  only  could  be  surpassed  by 
visiting  the  peoples  of  many  lands 
themselves. 

In  order  to  develop  such  a  program 
to  its  fullest  extent,  the  professional 
staff  of  the  center  should  c(K)perate  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  public  and 
other  sch(K)l  systems.  It  should  lie  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  curriculum  as 
in  his  turn  the  teacher  should  famil¬ 
iarize  himself  with  the  opportunities 
which  the  center  offers.  To  bring  this 
about  the  museum  usually  has  seminars 
and  training  courses  for  teachers,  which 
together  with  discussion  groups  and 
workshops,  will  create  the  understand¬ 
ing  necessary  for  the  proper  integra¬ 
tion  of  both  educational  services. 

The  broadening  of  the  child’s  hori¬ 
zons  should,  however,  lie  no  more  of  a 
concern  t(»  the  art  center,  than  the 
problems  of  the  older  |x*ople  in  the  com- 
miinitv,  whose  lives  of  increased  leisure 
often  make  them  feel  left  out  and  inse¬ 
cure. 

S|K‘cial  programs  to  fit  their  special 
needs  can  do  much  to  retain  their  con- 
trihiition  to  eommunitv  living  as  a  vital 
factor.  Skills  learned  during  a  long  life¬ 
time  of  service  can  be  put  to  use  for  the 
entire  eommunitv  if  pro|x*r  facilities  are 
made  available.  Fields  of  studv  and  re¬ 
search,  which  were  closed  to  them  be¬ 
fore,  due  to  lack  of  time,  now  can  he 
oiH-ned  and  give  their  lives  a  rich  new 
im|x)rtance  and  opportunity  for  real 
service. 

To  round  out  the  program  of  activ¬ 
ities  within  the  conBnes  of  its  building, 
the  art  center  should  present  music, 


drama  and  dance  performances  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  as  well  as  offer  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  playing  before  an  audience  to  lo¬ 
cal  amateurs,  whose  work  has  reached 
an  acceptable  standard  of  excellence. 

Programs  of  films  on  art  and  films  as 
an  art  form,  rarely  available  in  regular 
movie  houses,  should  he  designed  to 
bring  to  the  public  an  increased  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  of  movie  making, 
a  typically  modern  art  form. 

Forums  and  discussion  groups  are 
pertinent  to  the  services  of  the  museum 
or  art  center  and  will  allow  it  to  func¬ 
tion  in  its  proper  role  of  the  cultural 
"town  meeting"  of  the  community. 

Fhe  services  the  museum  renders  the 
community  should  not  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  its  building.  Its 
trained  professional  staff  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  consulting  and  advisory  body 
which  is  available  to  the  community  in 
many  ways. 

Hospitals,  settlement  houses,  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  and  all  institutions  which 
deal  with  pc'oplc  who  need  physical  or 
psychological  help  can  benefit  from  the 
staff’s  knowledge  of  creative  therapy 
methmls. 

I.<Kal  commerce  and  industry  and 
labor  unions  can  draw  on  them  for  aid 
in  organizing  creative  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  employees  and  members. 
Similarly  religious,  civic  and  profession¬ 
al  groups  will  find  the  staff  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  source  for  aid  in  the  creating 
of  activities  which  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  their  members. 

The  museum  thus  becomes  a  "service 
center”  for  all  phases  of  the  community 
in  matters  cultural. 

Beyond  this,  the  art  center  carries 
its  ideas  directly  to  the  general  public 
of  the  community  through  cooperation 
with  the  mass  communication  media  of 
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newspapers  and  other  publications,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television.  The  latter,  of  course, 
offers  the  art  center  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  visual  experience  of 
objects  and  techniques  right  into  peo¬ 
ples  living  rooms. 

This  extension  of  the  center  often  is 
further  implemented  hy  the  creation  of 
small  circulating  exhibitions  of  works 
of  art,  which  can  he  loaned  out  for  a 
small  rental  fee  to  organizations  and 
civic  groups.  A  Rental-Sales  service  in 
an  art  center,  which  enables  private  in¬ 
dividuals  to  rent  and  enjoy  original 
works  of  art  in  their  own  homes  has 
done  much  to  bring  the  lay  people  and 
the  artist  closer  together.  Living  with  a 
work  of  art  is  still  the  best  way  to  get 
to  know  its  value  and  meaning  and  will 
result  in  true  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation. 

When  the  geography  of  the  com¬ 
munity  makes  it  impossible  for  people 
to  make  full  use  of  the  art  center’s  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  art-mobile  like  the  book¬ 
mobile  of  the  public  library,  will  be  able 
to  reach  people  in  even  the  remotist 
sections,  carrying  to  them  actual  art  ob¬ 
jects  as  well  as  facilities  for  engaging  in 
creative  work. 

The  staff,  of  course,  gives  further 
service  by  filling  engagements  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations,  for  organized 


groups,  serves  on  juries  and  as  liiscus- 
sion  leaders,  whenever  their  usually 
busy  schedules  allow  time. 

The  extension  work  of  the  art  center, 
with  the  sch(K)ls  of  the  community,  like 
its  activities  inside  the  museum  build¬ 
ings,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
this  case  the  classrcxim  becomes  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  museum.  Careful  plan¬ 
ning  will  make  it  possible  for  much  of 
the  “use  collections”  of  the  chiltlren’s 
museum  section  to  be  used  directly  in 
the  classroom  itself. 

The  work  of  the  art  center  with  the 
scIkkiIs  of  the  community  should  be  so 
organized  that  it  becomes  an  easy  flow 
in  the  development  of  the  child,  rather 
than  the  unfortunate,  s|ioradic  and 
frantic  “museum  visit”  which  is  mean¬ 
ingless  and  often  deters  the  child  when 
he  has  become  an  adult  from  enjoying 
the  art  center  as  a  natural  part  of  his 
daily  life. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  museum  can  serve  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  should  be  a  center  where 
people  will  find  a  congenial  place  to 
work  together  as  individuals  in  creating 
their  own  culture  and  civilization;  a 
place  where  children  can  grow  into  ma¬ 
ture  adult  members  of  society,  secure 
in  their  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  validity  of  his  aspirations. 
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Government  and  the  Arts 

\\y  AHNF.  W.  HAMMLL 
Head,  Applied  Arts  Department 
Texas  TeehuologUal  CrAlege 
l.uhhoLk,  Texas 


IHMCMN  ri.Y  expressed  my  concern 
to  a  l*n»fessor  of  (iovernment  over 
the  average  American's  apathy  re- 
f{arclin){  government  and  voting,  liis  re¬ 
ply  to  me  was,  “Actually  Americans  par¬ 
ticipate  to  a  far  greater  decree  than  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  surface.  In  some  communi¬ 
ties  in  this  country  a  ten  |ht  cent  turn¬ 
out  of  eliKihle  voters  is  considered  ver\^ 
(>(mmI.”  Me  further  |)ointed  out  that  the 
diiference  is  made  up  through  the  pub¬ 
lic's  activities  in  inmimerahle  or^ani/a- 
tions.  As  an  I'.nKlishman  once  remarked 
alxuit  the  Americans,  "If  there  are  two 
who  have  like  interests,  they  immediate¬ 
ly  lorm  a  cluh.” 

My  next  area  of  concern  was  how 
those  who  are  interestetl  in  promoting 
the  arts  can  enlist  the  sup|>ort  of  I(KaI 
or  federal  government.  My  government¬ 
al  ex|H‘rt  clarilied  this  hv  merely  reply¬ 
ing,  "Through  your  orKani/ations.”  A 
state  branch  of  the  Art  I'diication  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  direct  route  to  the  n(K>r  of 
the  ('.oiiKress  through  its  state  orK<iiii/a- 
tion  and  the  NI'.A. 

Innumerahle  activities  are  materiali¬ 
zing  on  the  national  scene  that  should 
merit  the  interest  of  those  who  arc  pro¬ 
moting  art  Ik*  it  at  the  l(Kal,  state,  nr 
national  level. 

Nelv)n  A.  ll(K'kefeIler,  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

riie  role  which  the  arts  play  in 
the  American  life  is  frec|uently  un¬ 


derestimated.  Participation  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  arts  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  ^roup,  to  a  few  cities,  or  to 
any  limited  scjynent  of  the  American 
population.  On  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  Kreat  strengths  of  the  artistic  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  widespread  public  parti- 
pation  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in 
small  communities,  and  by  rural  as 
well  as  urban  residents.* 

That  the  United  States  is  t<Klay  one 
of  the  world  centers  of  the  line  arts, 
that  we  supixtrt  almost  one  thousand 
symphony  orchestras,  more  than  five 
thousand  community  theater  groups, 
and  some  four  hundred  art  museums, 
and  that  paid  admissions  to  serious  mu¬ 
sical  |HTformances  far  exceed  baseball 
receipts — certainly  tbesc*  facts  are  little 
known  in  many  countries  of  I',uro|K'  and 
Asia.  The  prevailing  stereotype-s  about 
America  dcR'S  not  recognize  that  our  ar¬ 
tists,  writers  ami  intellectuals  arc  as 
representative  of  one  facet  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  as  our  technologists,  known 
throughout  the  world,  are  of  another. 
I'.spcvially  in  our  countries  where  the 
creative  man  is  traditionally  accorded 
greater  res|H‘tt  than  the  practical  one, 
it  is  im|)orlant  for  us  to  help  restore  the 
balance  bc'tween  the  export  of  Ameri¬ 
can  talent  and  the  exjiort  of  American 
gadgets. 

Noting  the  stress  the  lUissians  are 
giving  to  cultural  propaganda  outside 
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the  Iron  Curtain,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  told  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington,  D.  C.; 

Ihe  lively  arts  are  another  held 
wherein  the  commissars  are  oper¬ 
ating  with  the  professed  intention  of 
proving — that  Russian  achievements 
surpass  the  West. 

Rallet,  theater,  literature — all  are 
shaped  toward  aiding  communism’s 
long  range  scheme  of  world  domina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  ad¬ 
vocate  and  appropriate  large  sums  for 
foreign  military  and  economic  aid 
and  think  we  have  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge. - 

More  recently  Hrig.  Cen.  David  Sar- 
nolf,  (if  the  Radio  C’orporation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  called  for  a  comjH'titive  coexistence 
strategy  Ixiard  along  similar  lines.  He 
further  states  that, 

C.  S.  funds  now  available  for 
sending  |H'rforming  artists  abroad  are 
a  mere  $2,500,000.  Startling  con¬ 
trast  with  Soviet  expenditures  is 
shown  in  figures  of  the  Institue  of 
Internation  Education.  In  1950,  the 
Russians  spent  $150,000,000  for 
cultural  propaganda  in  France  alone, 
with  two  thousand  artists  touring 
there.  Current  Soviet  spending  is  at 
the  rate  of  $1,500,000,000  a  year 
for  all  propaganda  activities." 

United  States  performers  may  prove 
our  lx*st  envoys  in  winning  friends  and 
influencing  |x*ople.  Rut  this  will  rcupiire 
much  more  money  than  we’ve  put  up 
so  far.  As  one  C’airo  newspaper  com¬ 
mented  on  Porgy  and  Hess;  "If  this  is 
propaganda,  let’s  have  more  of  it.’’ 

Hon.  Frank  'Fhompson,  Jr.  has  in- 
tr(xluced  a  joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  474,  to  establish  a  joint  con¬ 
gressional  committee  to  he  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  U.  S.  International 


Fxchange  of  Persons  programs.  Sena¬ 
tor  J.  W.  F'ullbright  will  sponsor  this 
joint  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

I  he  record  of  this  past  C^ongress  in 
sup|M)rt  of  art  has  lx*en  admirable.  Four 
accomplishments  stand  out: 

1.  Passage  of  a  bill,  S.  1414,  ap¬ 
proved  May  25,  1955  (now  Public 
I, aw  45),  introduced  by  Frank  Fhomp¬ 
son  (l)-NJ)  which  more  than  tripled 
the  appropriation  for  the  C^ommission  of 
Fine  Arts,  raising  the  amount  allocated 
to  this  advisory  ImhIv'  fntm  $10,000  to 
$3  5,000. 

2.  Passage  of  a  bill  on  July  i,  1955, 
HR  1H25  by  the  84th  C'ongress  to  be¬ 
come  Public  I.aw  128.  I  bis  law  estab¬ 
lishes  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditorium  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  pur|>ose  of  formulating 
plans  for  the  design,  hxation,  financ¬ 
ing,  and  construction  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  civic  auditorium,  in¬ 
cluding  an  Inaugural  Hall  of  Presidents 
and  a  music,  fine  arts,  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  center.  The  Commission  is 
to  be  com|H)sed  of  twenty  one  members 
to  be  ap|>ointed  by  e.ach  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  seven  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S., 
seven  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
seven  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  law  authori/es  an 
appropriation  of  $250,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Fxtension  of  the  President’s  Fmer- 
gency  F’und  for  a  second  year,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  inter¬ 
national  cultural  exchange  and  for  trade 
fairs.  Half  of  this  amount  was  alhxated 
to  the  Commerce  Department  for  the 
International  F'ducational  Fxchange 
Service. 

4.  Hearings  were  held  on  fifteen  fine 
arts  bills,  some  of  which  aim  to  make 
the  President’s  F.mergency  F’und  a  per- 
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iiiancnt  program  of  the  State  Depart* 
merit,  and  to  establish  a  permanent  l-ed* 
eral  Adviwjry  Commission  on  art  in  the 
iX-partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  proposed  hy  President  Eis¬ 
enhower.  Most  of  tiiese  bills  died  in 
committee. 

1  he  most  all-inclusive  hill  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  this  session  of  Congress  was 
IIH  6874  intnxluced  by  Hon.  Frank 
riiompson,  jr.  on  which  hearings  were 
held  July  5  and  6,  1955  by  the  House 
I'ducation  and  Labor  Committee.  This 
is  a  constructive  and  hi-partisan  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  administration  backed  bill 
1111  5756  intrcxluced  by  Hep.  S.  VVain- 
wriglit  on  April  20,  1955,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  the  arts  and  for 
other  purfxises. 

Senator  James  FI.  Murray  intrcxluced 
a  hill,  S.  261:}  on  July  22,  1955  1'’ 
Senate  of  the  United  States  at  the  84th 
Cxmgress,  which  is  identical  in  content 
to  1111  6874.  This  hill  is  to  establish 
a  program  of  cultural  interchange  with 
foreign  countries  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  coni|X’titive  c(x;xistence  with  com¬ 
munism,  to  establish  a  Federal  Advisory 
Omimission  to  advise  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment  on  ways  to  encourage  artistic 
and  cultural  endeavor  and  appreciation, 
to  provide  awards  of  merit,  and  for 
other  purpose's.  This  bill  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  llepresentatives 
may  be  cited  as  the  "American  National 
Arts,  SjKirts,  and  Recreation  Act." 

1111  4215  is  one  of  the  bills  currently 
before  the  ('ongress  which  deals  with 
the  construction  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liimhia  of  a  civic  auditorium.  Such  an 
arts  center  and  inaugural  hall  is  greatly 
nc'eded  there.  None  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  District,  for 
instance,  have  adequate  facilities  for 


their  more  ambitious  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances.  In  addition  to  these  colleges  and 
universities  there  are  in  this  locality 
many  amateur  and  professional  art 
grou|)s  which  could  use  a  large  civic 
auditorium  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  community.  I'he  Nation’s  Capi¬ 
tol  must  also  become  the  Nation’s  cul¬ 
tural  center. 

A  number  of  individuals  and  groups 
have  given  sup|x>rt  to  the  fine  arts  bills 
before  the  Congress.  The  following 
statements  arc  some  that  have  been 
made. 

LIcjycl  Gcxxlrich,  Assexiate  Director, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  and 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Government 
and  Art  in  New  York  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  on  the  flixx  of  the  House: 

This  committee  was  formed  in 
1948  by  twelve  leading  national  art 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  sculpture,  graphic- 
arts,  design,  education,  and  mu¬ 
seums.  They  are  as  follows: 

American  Assixiation  of  Museums 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
Artists  Ivquity  Assixiation 
College  Art  Association 
National  Association  of  W’omen  Ar¬ 
tists 

National  Society  of  Mural  Painters 
American  Federation  of  Arts 
American  Institute  of  Decorators 
Assixiation  of  Art  Museum  Directors 
National  Agency  of  Design 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  letters 
Sculptors  Guild 

This  committee  believes  that  the 
arts  are  an  essential  part  of  our  na 
tional  life;  that  they  are  especiallv 
important  in  our  relations  to  other 
nations  and  our  position  as  a  world 
power;  and  that  the  art  activities  of 
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our  Government  are  of  vital  concern 

to  our  whole  people.^ 

Hecogni/ing  the  historic  fact  that  the 
chief  financial  supixtrt  of  the  arts  in 
the  United  States  has  always  been  pri¬ 
vate,  using  the  word  "private”  to  include 
nut  only  individuals  hut  cor|X)rations 
and  institutions  founded  on  private  cap¬ 
ital,  they  Ixdicvc  that  it  is  realistic  to 
assume  that  the  lederal  Ciovernment 
functions  should  be  those  which  could 
be  carried  on  only  by  it,  or  better  by  it 
than  by  any  other  institutions,  and 
which  do  not  duplicate  existing  func¬ 
tions  of  other  institutions;  and  that  this 
involves  a  clear  definition  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  areas  of  the  Federal  Government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  states,  munici¬ 
palities,  institutions,  and  individuals  on 
the  other. 

Fhey  also  believe  that  the  primary 
pur|)ose  of  governmental  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  the  use  of  the  arts 
for  public  purposes,  rather  than  employ¬ 
ment  of  artists.  They  believe  that  Fed¬ 
eral  activities  in  the  arts  should  he  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  highest  artistic  standards; 
that  they  should  he  guided  by  the  broad¬ 
est  artistic  policies  and  should  allow 
for  the  denuKTatic  diversity  of  our  cul¬ 
ture;  that  they  should  be  entirely  free 
from  political  censorship  or  thought 
control  such  as  exists  in  totalitarian 
countries. 

Thev  feel  there  should  Ik*  advisory 
bodies  com|X)sed  largely  of  professionals 
in  these  fields,  and  that  these  advisory 
IxKlies  should  be  selected  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consultation  of  the  professions, 
through  s()me  system  by  which  the  chief 
national  organizations,  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  should  he  given  a  voice  in 
the  nomination  of  members. 

Mr.  William  Ainsworth  Parker,  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Fellowships  of  the  American 


Council  of  Learned  Societies  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

Fhe  U.  S.  is  the  best  example  in 
the  world  ttxlay  of  a  working  democ¬ 
racy.  It  would  he  a  justifiable  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  great  interest  in  the  arts 
already  shown  by  many  people  in 
this  country  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  enable  the  Federal  (Jov- 
ernment  to  spend,  more  money  on 
cultural  fields.® 

In  a  speech  of  David  F.  Finley,  Di¬ 
rector,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
New  York,  May  24,  1955,  he  states; 

Fverything  is  done  for  us  from 
music  to  professional  baseball,  so 
that  eventually  we  may  be  like  an 
aristcxratic  Japanese  lady  with  whom 
I  tried  to  dance  at  a  hall  in  Washing¬ 
ton  many  years  ago.  She  danced  very 
badiv;  and  after  a  few  minutes  of 
getting  in  each  other’s  way  and  be¬ 
ing  jostled  by  the  other  dancers,  I 
said;  ‘Do  you  like  to  dance?’  Smiling 
rather  grimly,  she  said:  ‘VV'ell,  of 
course,  I  prefer  to  have  it  done  for 
me.’  And  with  that  we  sat  and  watch¬ 
ed  the  passing  spectacle,  as  many  of 
us  arc  too  much  inclined  to  do  today 
with  entertainment  and  with  matters 
involving  self-education,  once  the  dis- 
ci|)line  of  scIkmjI  and  college  have 
been  removed. 

From  this,  art  can  save  us.  It  can 
teach  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  even 
to  create,  if  we  have  the  energy  and 
the  capacity  in  our  leisure  time  to 
paint,  as  thousands  of  people  have 
learned  to  do,  with  results  that  are 
not  only  beneficial  to  themselves  hut 
may  also  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
worthwhile  creative  art  to  which  the 
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world  falls  heir  in  each  successive 
generation.® 

A  statement  made  hy  Senator  Wiley 
on  April  19,  1955,  follows: 

Man  dries  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
and  his  attitude  in  the  I^ast-West 
battle  of  ideas  is  not  determined 
alone  hy  its  material  phases. 

Man  is  a  thinking,  feeling,  crea¬ 
ture,  who  searches  for  iK-auty  and  for 
truth,  as  well  as  for  his  daily  bread 
and  for  shelter  and  material  things 
for  himself  and  his  loved  ones. 

In  the  worldwide  battle  of  ideas, 
America's  arts  and  artists  have  an  im¬ 
portant  role  to  play  in  upholding  the 
banner  of  freemen. 

It  is  up  to  the  abundant  talent 
of  the  American  theater  and  of  mu¬ 


sic,  of  American  fdms,  ballet,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting,  and  other  media 
of  expression  to  get  across  to  freemen 
everywhere  the  full  significance  of 
the  devotion  of  the  American  people 
to  culture  and  their  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  in  indigenous  creations. 

As  we  survey  the  picture  of  the  arts 
in  the  world,  it  iKxomes  increasingly 
evident  that  whether  we  are  concerned 
with  the  education  of  the  child  or  the 
adult,  we  must  work  through  our  organ¬ 
izations  to  further  the  cause  of  art  and 
education  in  our  country.  Our  local 
needs  must  lie  met  first  through  our 
local  organizations  and  gradually  our 
thinking  will  expand  to  include  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  picture. 
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School-Community  Interaction 

liy  MAHY  ADI  I  ini;  McKIHIUN 
Director  of  Art 
Pittsburgh  Public  Scb(H>ls 


Pittsburgh, 

NI-;  OF  I'IIF;  critiiisms  levckal  at 
the  scIumjI  of  the  past  was  that  it 
was  a  bastion  of  isolation,  protect¬ 
ing  the  chill)  from  community  and  other 
“interruptions”  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
an  atmosphere  in  which  “learning” 
could  take  place. 

I  he  ^lass  w  alls  of  the  mcKlern  sc  Ikm)! 
symholi/e  siKiiiiicantly  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  and  practice.  Children  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  explore  the  world  alxiut  them, 
and  the  community  is  invited  to  l<M)k 
in — even  to  share  in  the  schix)!  pro¬ 
gram. 

Ciertainly  one  concern  of  education  is 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  an  ac¬ 
tive,  creative  part  in  community  life. 
Such  an  objective  in  art  education  is 
not  inconsistent  with  our  interest  in 
the  child’s  self  discovery  and  creative 
self-expression.  Unfortunately  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  art 
teachers  to  limit  unwarrantedly  the 
term  “creativity"  to  a  priKess  of  which 
the  outcome  is  s(jme  sort  of  object  in 
paint,  clay,  or  other  accepted  art  ma¬ 
terial. 

Interaction  with  the  community  can 
definitely  contribute  to  l)oth  the  |H.*r- 
sonal  development  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment  Koals  of  education.  Fvery  com¬ 
munity  has  a  wealth  of  material  with 
implications  for  all  ty|x*s  of  learning, 
for  many  kinds  of  creative  reaction. 

We  live  in  a  new  fast-spinning 


lU’uusylvauiti 

world  to  which  adjustment  wdl  at  Ixst 
Ik*  diflicult.  It  cannot  Ik*  gained  merely 
from  lMM>ks.  It  reijuires  first-hand  con¬ 
tacts. 

We  live  in  a  world  controlled  by 
science,  with  the  colil  hard  gleam  of 
applieil  science.  Human  values  and 
aesthetic  exjKriences  arc*  in  danger  of 
lK*ing  by-passed  by  su|H*rsonie  s|k*c*iI, 
nuclear  energe,  which  have  made  |)ossi- 
hlc*  spht-sc*cund  communication,  knoh- 
turning  entertainment,  press-button 
production,  anil  global  destruction. 
Amid  such  forces,  human  values  shrink, 
individual  creative  effort  sc*ems  insig¬ 
nificant.  Vet  these  awesome  discoveries 
and  inventions  are  proof  of  man’s  crea¬ 
tivity  and  his  ability  to  alter  liis  envir¬ 
onment. 

Ibis  environment,  scaial,  cultural, 
economic,  and  physical,  children  should 
iK'comc*  sc*nsitive  to  and  constructively 
critical  of.  Op|)ortunities  for  the  ty|K* 
of  classroom-community  interaction 
which  stimulates  creative  tliought  and 
action  are  available  in  any  community. 

While  the  city  offers  more  varieties 
of  community  ex|K*rience  than  the  rur¬ 
al  area,  it  also  presents  more  dilliculties 
in  realizing  them,  iKcause  contacts  are 
less  easily  made,  distances  are  greater, 
and  the  school  organization  more  com¬ 
plex.  Yet  at  every  educational  level, 
community  resources,  l)oth  urban  and 
rural,  hold  rich  educational  [xissihilities. 

Any  city  art  program  is  fjesieged  by 
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many  of  the  wronf;  kinds  of  community  parkway,  bridges,  buildings,  and  traf- 
pressurcs,  the  innumerable  poster  ton-  lit,  followed  by  a  walk  along  the  boule- 
tests  and  meaningless  produttion  work,  vard  ov'erhxiking  the  river,  where  all 
Such  sth(xil-community  art  projetts  sat-  kinds  of  transjxirtation  were  under  way, 
isfy  the  ego  of  some  well-meaning,  over-  to  the  attual  bus  and  train  ride,  thild- 
/.ealous  tommiltee  thairman  but  deter  ren’s  tontepts  of  means  of  transporta- 
rather  than  advance  the  seemingly  para-  tion  and  their  iin|K)rtante  to  people  de- 
doxital  dual  role  of  demcKratit  eduta-  velopetl.  Baggage  nxim,  ticket  office, 
tion,  |K‘rsonal  and  siKial  integration  train  lK)ards,  motorized  baggage  trucks, 
through  pc-rv)nal  and  scxial  creativity,  and  close-ups  of  engineers  made  the 
Some  types  of  school-community  in-  wait  in  the  station  interesting.  Coach, 
teraction  have  Ix-en  trietl  and  found  chair  cars,  observation  car,  diner,  and 
valid  in  the  city  of  Bittsburgh  which  kitchen  were  explored  iK-fore  the  child- 
has  a  heterogeneous  population  scatter-  ren  settled  down  to  watching  the  mov¬ 
ed  by  rivers  and  hills,  a  sound  but  con-  ing  city-scape.  Children  were  not  only 
scTvative  scIkk)!  system,  and  an  awaken-  realizing  the  importance  of  transporta- 
ed  civic  pride.  I  am  aware  that  in  many  tion  to  a  community;  they  were  actually 
oth<T  cities  similar  or  even  more  elfec-  seeing  that  community  from  a  new  van- 
tive  interplay  of  scIkx)I  and  community  tage  |X)int,  noting  the  conliuence  of  the 
exists.  three  rivers,  sensing  the  height  of  sur- 

ScUiHAComntuuity  hitcractiou  at  the  rounding  hills  and  the  use  of  inclines 
Primary  l  evel.  At  the  primary  level,  in  t‘>  them  or  tunnels  to  |ienetrate 

most  parts  of  the  country  carefully  plan-  tlnin.  They  noted  the  different  uses  of 
ned  exploration  of  the  environment  is  bridges,  the  imix)rtant  buildings,  and 
accepted  pr.actice.  The  careful  planning  the  main  traffic  outlets, 
and  conscious  objectives  are  essential  The  teacher  had  children  relive  their 
to  the  value  of  the  ex|XTience.  Wheth-  experience  in  song  and  dramatic  play, 
er  the  visit  is  to  park  or  z<x),  lire  house,  in  creative  rhythms  of  train  and  bus,  in 
market,  or  farm,  the  conscious  prepa-  highly  personal  illustrations  for  the 
ration  f)f  the  children  for  the  experi-  stories  they  told,  and  in  a  richly  inform- 
ence,  the  intelligent  direction  of  ac-  ative  and  colorful  mural  which  extend- 
tivities  to  achieve  thoughtfully  conceiv-  ed  across  one  end  of  the  nxmi.  She  sus- 
ed  goals,  are  all-im|X)rtant.  tained  interest  and  broadened  concepts 

A  first-grade  teacher  recently  de-  through  stories,  |XH.*try,  and  films  alxiut 
scribed  a  unit  on  trans|x)rtatinn  ex-  trains,  planes,  cities,  and  highways.  At 
perieiued  bv  her  class.  It  was  very  much  an  unrehearsed  assembly,  children 
more  than  a  bus  ride  to  town  and  a  ten-  shared  their  cx|H'riences  w'ith  four  low- 
minute  train  ride  from  the  citv  to  the  er  grade  classes  through  their  stories, 
nearest  station.  It  began  with  a  father’s  songs,  rhvthms,  and  paintings, 
gift  of  toys,  buses,  car-trailers,  trains,  I’he  teacher  was  concerned  with  the 
and  lire  engines.  Interest  centered  in  many  concomitant  learnings  evolving 
trains,  onlv  three  of  the  twentv-nine  from  such  an  experience:  the  social  im- 
children  had  hern  on  a  train.  So  begin-  plications  in  the  human  relationships 
ning  with  a  “trip  to  the  highest  lire  es-  observetl,  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
ca|>e’’  for  a  panoramic  view  of  rivers,  the  children,  the  "marked  improve- 
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merit  in  ran^e  anil  accuracy  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,”  the  creative  expression  in  song, 
story,  dramatic  play,  and  rhythm,  and 
in  the  rich  and  vigorous  paintings. 
When  time  and  thought  ro  into  the 
careful  preparation  of  such  an  excur¬ 
sion,  it  in  no  way  resembles  the  mean¬ 
ingless  trip  to  the  farm  alKiut  which 
the  lesenilary  child  warned  the  new  pu¬ 
pil:  “Close  your  eyes,  or  you’ll  have  to 
paint  what  you  saw  when  you  get  back.” 

A  Seventh  (trade  and  the  Steel  C.om- 
munity.  A  seventh  Rrade,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Steel,  set  out  to 
learn  first-hand  alxiut  one  of  IMtts- 
burnh’s  important  industries.  As  the 
principal  states  in  a  preface  to  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  unit:  “A  unit  of  work  of  this 
type  is  only  possible  through  the  com¬ 
plete  ciMiperation  of  the  pupils,  parents, 
adminstration  personnel,  secretary, 
teachers  and  custodial  help  of  the  scIkmiI 
involved." 

Pupils  met  half  of  each  day  with  the 
core  teacher  for  activities  in  the  lan- 
^uaKC  arts-social  studies  areas,  where 
the  children  listed  what  they  wanted  to 
find  out  alxiut  iron  and  stel.  Much  valu¬ 
able  material  in  the  form  of  lilms,  bro¬ 
chures,  maps,  charts,  and  kits  was  fur¬ 
nished  bv  United  States  Steel  and  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  An 
amazing  amount  of  research  was  done 
by  these  seventh-nraders.  Pupils  ar- 
ransed  interestinK  displays,  used  maps 
and  rIoIh-s  to  indicate  Reonraphical  lo¬ 
cation  of  raw  materials  and  manufac¬ 
turing  centers  of  basic  steel,  as  well  as 
international  steel  markets.  Illustrated 
rejxirts  stressed  the  conservation  of  na¬ 
tural  resources,  the  bv-|>r(Hlucts  of  coal, 
stream  purilication,  and  land  reclama¬ 
tion  after  strip-mining.  C^hildren  con¬ 
structed  a  five-nxim  mixlel  home  and 
explained  the  uses  of  steel  throughout. 


riiey  visited  a  steel  mill,  interviewed 
workers,  saw  displays  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  steel  industry  at  Uarnesie 
Museum,  anil  from  a  hi^h  |X)int  sketch¬ 
ed  the  mill  skyline  for  use  in  designing 
scenery  for  "Parade  of  Steel,”  their 
dramati/ed  culmination  of  the  unit. 

In  close  cixiperation  with  the  core 
teacher,  children  in  science  class  per¬ 
formed  simple  ex|H*riments  related  to 
coal  and  steel,  made  an  electromagnet, 
and  huilt  a  working  iiKHlel  of  a  Besse¬ 
mer  converter. 

Ihrough  computing  costs  of  the 
schixil’s  cyclone  fence  and  the  steel  kit¬ 
chen  for  their  mixlern  home,  children 
gained  ability  to  use  percentage  and 
fractions,  to  figure  interests  and  dis¬ 
counts,  to  compute  area,  circumference, 
and  perimeter,  to  draw  to  scale,  and  to 
tell  a  story  through  various  kinds  of 
graphs. 

Throughout  the  unit,  art  contributed 
to  lxx)k  covers,  bulletin  displays,  charts, 
illustrated  re|X)rts,  nuxlel  construction 
in  paper  sculpture,  mache,  and  clay;  to 
the  interior  design  of  the  mixJel  for 
"Steel  in  the  Home”;  to  scenery,  props, 
and  costumes  for  the  pageant,  “Parade 
of  Steel.”  Appropriate  music  also  en¬ 
riched  the  unit. 

A  Sixth  (Wade  and  a  ('diinese  Com¬ 
munity.  In  a  sixth  grade  in  a  sih(X)l  in 
a  part  of  the  city  with  a  growing  Chi¬ 
nese  |X)pidation,  'I’ommy  Yee’s  song 
sparked  a  very  fine  experience  for  the 
children,  and  made  all  the  Tommy  Yces 
and  their  parents  important  members 
of  the  schiK>l  community.  F.ittle  girls 
wore  their  Ix-st  native  clothes  to  schtx)l 
and  l)roiight  two  treasured  kites.  (Chi¬ 
nese  toys,  jade,  china,  cloisonne,  brass 
found  their  way  to  the  sixth  grade  treas¬ 
ure  shelf  from  returned  travelers,  mis¬ 
sionaries,  shops,  and  from  the  (Chinese 
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of  thf  community.  I  he  scIkk)!  library 
bulKcd  with  stories  about  Cihina,  maps 
sbow'iiiK  (limate,  topography,  prmlucts, 
and  population.  I  he  children  noide  a 
tour  to  the  C  hinese  Merchant’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  they  saw  a  Cihinese  interior 
and  had  their  (fuestions  alxuit  Chinese 
customs  and  Ix'liefs  answered.  Back  at 
school,  iirkIcIs  of  ty|x*s  of  Cihinese 
homes  were  constructed  against  a  Cdii- 
nese  countrysiile.  A  shop,  rickshas,  riv¬ 
er  junks,  diorama  of  a  rice  held  with 
water  hullalo,  and  even  a  Clhinese  pup- 
pc‘t  show  t(M)k  form.  Although  this  unit 
originated  in  the  art  class  hy  a  teacher 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  a  minoritv  ^;roup 
for  recognition,  it  motivated  lan^ua^e 
arts,  sfxial  studies  and  library  activities. 

(  '.tminiunity  Arts  lours  for  a  Sclectiul 
iifth  (Iradc  (iroup.  This  year  we  tried 
an  ex|H*riment  with  a  Kroup  of  lifth- 
^raders  selected  for  their  hit'll  intelli- 
^ence  and  intellectual  curiosity.  We 
planned  ei^ht  arts  tours  in  the  areas  of 
music,  communication  arts,  and  sc*veral 
forms  of  "art."  I  he  children  went  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  at  C'arnej^ie  l  ibrary, 
visiting  the  printing  department  and 
bindery,  the  microhim,  music,  and 
otIuT  special  library  departments. 

l  ater  we  yisited  another  communi¬ 
cations  art,  teleyision  at  the  education¬ 
al  TV  station.  Children  watched  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  program,  then  went  onto 
the  il(X)r  for  examination  of  mikes, 
lights,  cameras,  and  an  ex|x*rience  with 
closed-circuit  pHnluction. 

After  liiKh  sch(H»l  demonstrations  of 
the  use  of  musical  instruments  and  the 
duties  of  a  conductor,  the  children  sat 
in  on  a  rehearsal  of  the  city’s  Symphony 
and  had  an  interview  with  its  famous 
conductor.  Dr,  SteinberK.  On  another 
music  excursion  thev  were  show'n  the 
Carnegie  Music  Mall  (tr^an  inside  and 


out,  and  ^iven  a  short  recital  by  the  or¬ 
ganist. 

At  Christmas  the  president  of  the 
Ciuild  of  Mower  Arrangers  t(Kjk  the 
children  through  the  stunning  exhibits 
of  original  Christmas  decorations  by  the 
Guild  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center, 
finally  giving  them  an  op|M)rtunity  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  own 
homes. 

We  went  behind  the  scenes  at  Car¬ 
negie  Museum  to  the  studio  of  the  ar¬ 
tist  who  paints  the  mural  and  designs 
and  constructs  the  dioramas  for  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  Children  were  fascinated  to  see 
how  a  dragon  fly  was  enlarged  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  its  si/e,  retaining  the  ex¬ 
act  relationships  of  parts;  how  nature 
forms  were  simulaU'd;  steps  in  taxi¬ 
dermy;  sources  of  scientific  background 
for  the  mcHlels  and  jiuirals. 

Another  trip  t(K)k  us  to  a  stained  glass 
window  studio,  where  children  saw 
every  stage  of  pnKluction  from  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  thumb  nail  sketch  to  the  final  win¬ 
dow.  with  sun  streaming  through  it. 
This  was  followed  by  a  quick  drive  to 
a  modern  church  which  uses  not  only 
the  stained  glass  from  this  studio,  hut 
enamels  and  a  mural  hy  top  IcKal  artists. 

I'inally,  one  of  the  city’s  leading  ar¬ 
chitects  met  us  at  a  new  modern  home 
in  the  suburbs  where  he  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  hostess  explained  some  of  the  pro- 
lems  they  had  solved  in  designing  this 
family’s  home.  It  is  significant  that 
fourteen  children  of  varying  racial,  re¬ 
ligious,  ethnic,  and  economic  back¬ 
grounds  squatted  at  ease  on  the  pale 
beige  carpet  anti  were  later  shown  every' 
corner  of  the  house. 

C^hildren  reported  on  these  trips  over 
the  school’s  half  hour  on  a  commercial 
TV  hook-up.  They  had  gained  a  new  in¬ 
sight  into  community  resources  and  a 
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sense  of  responsibility  for  their  support,  other  lands  contributed  by  the  Museum 
And  the  community  reaction  was  apt  and  a  I(K'al  art  shop,  was  staged  at  the 
to  echo  that  of  the  TV  Hoor  manager,  Arts  anil  Crafts  Center,  Still  another 
who  said  to  me:  “Where  on  earth  did  exhibit  was  held  in  the  main  corridor 
you  get  those  kids?”  of  City  Hall  and  o|H*ned  by  the  Mayor. 

Community  Safety  through  TV  Pup-  Exchange  students  from  high  sch(H)ls 
pets.  Another  interesting  interaction  and  colleges  have  participated  on  these 
with  the  community  through  television  occasions. 

has  bi*en  a  series  of  three  half-hour  I-.xperienees  xeith  Contemporary  Art 
safety  puppet  shows  priKluced  by  ele-  of  the  Community.  We  have  found  sev- 
mentary  and  high  sch(X)l  students  eral  ways  in  addition  to  the  routine 
through  the  art  and  safety  education  visits  to  the  Ciarnegic  Clalleries  to  have 
departments.  Water  safety,  safety  at  students  exiH*rience  contemporary  art, 
scli(M)l  crossings,  and  safety  in  the  particularly  that  of  local  artists.  A  foun- 
8ch(H)l  yard  were  presented  as  original  dation  has  underwritten  the  I’ittshurgli 
puppet  shows  with  puppets,  stage  sets.  Plan  for  Art,  a  program  for  lending  the 

music,  script,  all  the  work  of  children.  work  of  liKal  artists.  Cnder  the  leader- 

77/1’  Community’s  Portrait  hy  junior-  ship  of  the  junior  Peague,  groups  of 

Senior  High  Sehool  Students.  At  the  elementary  scIkm)!  children  are  select- 
junior-senior  high  sch(M)l  level,  because  ing  paintings  for  their  classriMuns.  Af- 
of  scheduling,  community-sch(K)l  inter-  ter  a  two-month  peritnl  the  children  re¬ 
action  sometimes  bogs  down,  junior-  turn  these  paintings  and  make  other  se- 
senior  students  annually  interpret  the  lections. 

community,  their  homes,  their  sthiK/ls,  Also,  there  is  the  "One  Hundred 
and  themselves  in  paintings  to  be  sent  Friends  of  Pittsburgh  Art,”  a  group  of 
abroad  as  a  part  of  the  International  one  hundred  public-spirited  citizens. 
School  Art  Program  sponsored  by  the  each  of  whom  give  ten  dollars  annually 
American  junior  Hed  Cross  and  Na-  to  create  a  one  tla.iisand  dollar  pur- 
tional  Art  I  ilucation  AssiKiation.  W'e  chase  fund.  I  h rough  this  fund  paint- 
have  found  the  communitv’s  great  in-  jpgs  are  iMuight  from  the  AssiKiated  Ar- 
terest  in  the  program  through  staging  tists  of  Pittsburgh  and  presented  to  the 
an  exhibit  of  the  paintings  before  ship-  Pittsburgh  Public  ScIkm/Is.  I  he  plan, 
ping  them  to  the  American  Hed  Cross.  which  originated  in  1916,  has  to  date 

An  exhibit  in  the  halls  and  Child-  given  the  siluMtls  2H7  paintings,  at  a 

ren’s  H«K)m  of  the  main  Carnegie  Fi-  purchase  pice  of  $^8,104.65. 
hrary  attracted  much  attention,  as  did  An  art  student  from  each  senior  high 
this  year’s  exhibit  at  the  Cireater  Pitts-  schiMil  forms  the  all-city  student  com- 
burgh  Air|V)rt.  f)ne  year  the  exhibit  was  mittee  which  plan  an  exhibit  circuit 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  a  department  for  the  last  two  years’  purchases,  hangs 
store  and  o|H‘ned  with  a  program  of  and  publicizes  the  exhibits,  and  ar- 
dances  and  songs  of  other  countries,  ranges  programs  within  the  scho<)ls  to 
Another  handsome  exhibit,  enriched  hy  ac(|uaint  students  with  the  paintings 
the  Mayor’s  own  Hags  of  the  nations,  and,  when  p/ssihle,  with  the  artists, 
the  Air  F'orce’s  revolving  globe,  and  I  he  committee,  tiKi,  decides  in  which 
cases  of  handsome  art  and  crafts  from  schiK/l  the  gifts  will  be  hung  after  their 
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pcrifkl  of  circulation.  A  ^rcat  change  in 
student  attitude  toward  con  tern  |M)rary 
art  is  evident.  But  also  artists  who  ap¬ 
pear  on  schtKrl  programs  or  at  student 
receptions  have  been  impressed  by  stu¬ 
dent  interest.  One  artist  as  a  result  of 
talkjn^  to  a  hi^h  sch(K>l  assembly  be¬ 
came  a  bi^h  school  art  teacher. 

'I  he  Artist  in  the  Classroom  via  Kin¬ 
escopes.  Having  art  classes  meet  Irrcal 
artists  tbrou^b  |>er«)nal  appearances  in 
the  individual  scluxds  is  not  always 
practical.  In  a  series  of  eiv'ht  kinescoped 
television  art  programs  planned  by  the 
art  department  for  educational  TV,  a 
l(Kal  artist  ap|H*ared  on  every  other  pro- 
Hrain.  On  the  alternate  programs  an  art 
su|H-rvisr)r  applied  the  techni(|ues  and 
materials  of  the  artists  to  classrtxnn  situ¬ 
ations.  Thus  through  kinescopes  local 
sculptors  in  ceramics,  wchkI,  metal,  and 
stone  made  daily  apix'arances  in  junior- 
senior  art  classr(K)ms  through  “Adven¬ 
ture  with  Sculpture.” 

Service  to  the  Community.  Services 
to  the  commiinitv  throii^'h  art  in  ways 
educationally  vmnd  are  under¬ 

taken.  I'.ach  year  several  junior  luKh 
sch(K)l  classes  paint  lar^e,  ^ay  pictures 
for  the  wards  and  playrcKnns  of  the 
Children's  Hospital;  at  Hallowe’en  they 
send  a  truckload  of  weird,  wild  and 
wholly  original  masks  to  the  veteran’s 
hospitals;  at  Christmas,  ceramic  and 
metal  ash  trays,  centerpieces,  and  origi¬ 
nal  trav  favors  bring  cheer  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  satisfaction  to  the  creators. 


Hut  the  service  that  involved  most 
study  in  the  community  was  the  re¬ 
designing  of  worker’s  offices  and  the 
courtr(K)m  for  a  unique  community 
agency.  Hill  City  Youth  Municipality. 
High  sch(K)l  students  went  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  made  on-the-s|X)t  sketches  of 
the  dilapidated  rooms,  then  drew  up 
plans  and  mmlels  for  a  renovated  build¬ 
ing.  Hill  City  Board  members  invited 
to  inspect  the  plans  were  delighted  with 
them. 

Another  high  school  community  de¬ 
cided  on  a  memorial  r(K)m  in  the  school 
in  honor  of  its  war  heroes.  Art  students 
planned,  consulted  interior  decorators 
and  furniture  designers,  made  nunlels, 
and  finally  presented  their  models  and 
plans  to  the  community  at  a  meeting 
in  the  scIkk)!  auditorium.  The  rexun  has 
iK’en  completed  as  planned  through 
sums  raised  by  annual  sch(X)l-comnuini- 
ty  programs  for  which  art  students  have 
lH‘come  effective  scene  painters. 

I  hese  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  we 
in  a  urban  industrial  community  have 
found  to  o|H'n  the  dcxirs  of  the  scluxds 
into  the  community.  Ihey  must  swing 
lx)th  ways  if  we  are  to  have  the  kind  of 
sch(M»l-comnuinity  interaction  which 
will  help  boy  s  and  girls  to  become  intel¬ 
ligent,  appreciative,  creative  citizens 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  com¬ 
munity  to  letter  understand  the  school 
as  the  most  im|X)rtant  S(K.'ial  institution 
it  sup|x)rts. 


Art  Education:  A  Process 


Experience  in  Learning 

liy  IVAN  I,.  JOHNSON 
Head,  Department  of  Arts  i.daeatioti 
I  he  I  lorida  State  L'niversity 
I  allahassee,  I  lorida 


HI'.  CL'HHIC'L'I.L'M  in  American 
sch(M)ls  has  been  re-shajH-il  eon- 
tinously  to  interpret  new  values 
evolving  I'roin  social  change,  l  earning 
activities  in  the  eurricuhnn  liave  varied 
in  nature  and  emphasis  accordin^ly. 
Since  1849,  art  activity  lias  iH-en  found 
in  one  form  or  another  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  l  ike  other  areas  of  learning,  our 
approach  to  art  in  the  scIkm)!  has  con- 
tinously  changed  until  trulay  it  differs 
greatly  from  art  (or  drawing  as  it  was 
once  called)  so  typical  of  instruction  of 
several  decades  ag«». 

.\n  examination  of  the  nature  of 
learning  in  the  past  (jiiarter  of  a  century 
has  |x»sed  some  new  challenges  for  cur¬ 
riculum  builders.  Or  as  I  arl  Kelley  says, 
“Many  of  our  sch<K)ls  seem  to  Ik-  inef¬ 
fective  Ix-cause  we  get  the  building,  the 
materials,  the  curriculum,  and  the 
teachers  all  readv,  and  then  the  wrong 
student  body  comes  to  scIkkiI.  Any  cur¬ 
riculum  set  up  in  advance  is  lM)und  to 
fail,  because  education  is  an  emerging 
prcKCSs.’’’  V'alues  attributed  t<t  activities 
in  the  curriculum  have  hc-en  critically 
examined  and  in  many  instances  dis¬ 
placed  for  more  valid  ones.  This  is  not 
surprising  or  noteworthy  for  the  cur¬ 
riculum  seems,  by  its  nature,  destined 
to  reflec  t  change  however  shtw  that  may 
be  sometimes.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to 
find  the  nature  of  art  education  chang¬ 
ing.  Hesearch  and  social  change  have 
signiflcantlv  affected  the  goals  for  art 
In  the  school.  Public  conception  of  art 
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education  has  not  changed  as  rapidly, 
riiis  often  makes  for  confusion.  Par¬ 
ents,  remembering  their  own  art  ex¬ 
periences  in  sc'Ikm)!,  l<K)k  to  the  teachers 
for  the  same  kind  of  art  ex|H'riences  for 
their  children.  Ihe  layman  tends  to 
l(K»k,  in  student  work,  for  standards  of 
achievement  and  products  consonant 
with  professional  work.  Not  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  profession  are 
aware  of  changes  in  concepts  of  art  ed¬ 
ucation.  .Art  educators,  generallv,  have 
begun  onlv  in  recent  vears  to  reflect  in 
their  teaching  some  of  the  research  in 
learning  and  the  sixial  sciences  that 
have  jiointed  a  new  direction  for  art  in 
the  sch(K)l.  Now  the  jirinciple  problem 
is  to  interest  educators,  |)arents  and 
others  in  exploring  with  us  the  new  di¬ 
mensions  for  art  education.  It  is  not 
enough  for  professional  art  educators 
to  define  the  nature  of  art  in  tin-  scluKtl. 
There  is  merit  in  parents,  lavmen, 
scIkmiI  administrators  and  teachers 
Clxith  art  and  non-art  teachers)  evalua¬ 
ting  together  the  role  of  art  as  learning 
in  the  curriculum.  In  this  wav  we  form 
a  basis  for  communication.  W'e  can  un- 
clc-rstancl  art  education  bc-tter  as  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  nature  of  the  art  experience 
and  its  value  to  human  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  l  earning  is  richer  when  it 
relates  the  thing  to  be  learnc-d  to  the 
on  going  experience  and  drives  of  the 
individual  and  is  concerned  with  the 
manner  of  handling  experience  or  ma¬ 
terials  rather  than  with  the  experience 
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or  materials  themselves.  “Matter”  itself 
(to  be  learned^  is  no  longer  to  be 
thou^lit  of  as  something  lixed  but  Huid 
and  ever-chan^inj4. 

Art  exjH-riences  are  exceptionally 
rich  ones  for  the  student  when  they 
center  on  the  process  of  creating  and 
doing,  not  on  an  end  goal  of  creating 
pr(MJucts.  Art  in  the  student’s  world 
draws  ujxjn  the  ex|XTiences  of  seeing, 
feeling,  reacting,  exix-rimenting  and 
discovery.  1..  I  homas  Hopkins  refers  to 
art  as  functional  thinking,  lie  points 
out  that  “I'unctional  thinking  involves 
an  understanding  of  all  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  a  situation  in  their  op¬ 
erational  relationship  to  each  other.’’* 
W  hen  a  child  picks  up  some  scraps  of 
pa|x-r  and  tells  you  he  is  going  to  make 
a  picture  of  the  hxal  fire  station,  he  may 
or  may  not  come  up  with  a  picture 
which  is  graphically  faithful  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  More  important  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  attacks  the  problem  of  picture 
making.  1  le  calls  on  his  past  ex|X‘rienC'e 
with  the  l(xal  fire  station  and  all  fire 
stations  in  general.  He  organizes  the 
elements  in  his  picture  in  terms  of  what 
he  Ixlieves  to  Ik*  im|K)rtant,  i.  e.  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  fire  station  with  its  fire 
engiiu-s  might  well  lx*  the  most  import¬ 
ant  (largest  or  strong  in  color  or  coin- 
|)lete  in  detail,  etc.)  part. 

As  he  works  away  he  studies  his 
work  reorganizing  as  he  g(X‘s  along.  If 
a  sha|x*  <»r  color  dcx'sn’t  "s|x*ak’’  to  him 
as  he  feels  it  should,  he  manipulates  his 
materials  or  ideas  to  s<tlve  his  problem, 
namely  to  make  a  picture  of  the  hxal 
fire  slati(tn  as  he  |x*rceives  it.  Naturally 
he  draws  uixni  his  knowledge  of  fire 
stations,  structures  in  general.  Out  of 
this  ex|x*rience  may  come  a  picture  hut 
what  is  more  im|Kirtant  is  that  he  has 
re-discoiered  what  he  knows  alxiiit  the 
subject  in  the  pnx'css  of  creating.  W'hat 


he  gives  to  his  picture-making  is  unique 
(to  him).  Ihe  picture  is  usually  lost 
in  time  but  the  prexess  of  creating  lives 
on.  It  extends  and  enlarges  upon  literal 
knowledge.  It  is  creative,  original  and 
designed  for  his  purposes. 

The  effectiveness  of  art  for  the  child 
seldom  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
quantity  or  (|uality  of  the  art  prcxluct 
he  pnxluces.  His  interesting  painting, 
his  charmingly  handled  piece  of  clay 
or  his  critical  comment  on  a  work  of 
art  reveal  to  us  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
of  the  child’s  art  ex|x*rience.  It  may  be 
true  that  be  takes  pride  in  what  he  has 
created  ( and  this  is  im|Kirtant  in  its 
way);  however,  when  the  prcxluct  is 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  overall  span 
of  his  learning,  it  is  the  creative  prexess 
which  has  played  the  im|X)rtant  part 
in  his  development.  Adults  are  apt  to 
seize  u|X)n  the  child’s  prcxluct  as  a  tan¬ 
gible  means  of  evaluating  his  develop¬ 
ment.  I'eachers  wisely  refrain  from 
evaluating  children  by  tbeir  prcxiucts. 
riiey  obsc*rve  the  creative  prexess  for 
what  it  reveals  about  tbe  cbildren. 
Teacbers  study  tbe  art  of  tbeir  pupils  in 
relation  to  tbe  whole  of  tbe  learning 
taking  place  in  their  classrcxmis.  Their 
observations,  if  they  are  intuitive  or 
subjective,  could  be  misleading. 

As  a  child  reads  a  printed  page  or 
listens  to  a  sjxiken  word  he  absorbs 
only  as  nuicb  as  be  can  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  in  terms  of  bis  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  interests.  In  creative  prexess- 
es  be  is  tbe  center  of  action.  Tbe  free¬ 
dom  with  wbicb  be  discovers,  invents 
and  evaluates  for  bimself  and  tbe  way 
in  wbicb  bis  art  |x*rmits  bim  to  inte¬ 
grate  bis  ex|x*riences  and  tbe  values 
they  form  is  unicjue  in  tbe  curriculum. 
.Art  is  not  tbe  mastery  of  sc‘ts  of  literal 
facts,  skills  or  information  as  in  math 
or  language  arts. 


AKT  edl’Cation:  a  process  experience  in  learninc 
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In  our  present  culture,  the  increase 
of  mechani/ation,  standardization  and 
mass  mediums  of  communications  with 
their  constant  encroachment  ujion  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  has  made  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary,  through  the  arts, 
the  expression  of  the  free  spirit  of  man 
and  the  reassertif)n  of  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  the  individual. 

There  are  tfK)  few  places  In  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  student  to  be  creative, 
to  learn  the  disciplines  of  freedom. 
Creative  action  is  dependent  on  a  per¬ 
missive  atmosphere  in  which  the  op¬ 
portunity  prevails  to  manipulate,  ex¬ 
plore,  evaluate  and  achieve  in  a  fluid 
process  a  solution  that  is  self  satisfying. 
At  the  same  time  the  individual  inevi¬ 
tably  realizes  the  res|>onsibility  that  is 
his  for  utilizing  his  creative  |>owers  and 
the  permissiveness  of  a  situation.  W  hen 
children  are  nu>lded  into  patterns  of 
conformity  to  concentrated  tasks,  ideas, 
values,  modes  of  behavior,  the  variabili¬ 
ty  which  is  so  necessary  to  thinking  is 
removed.  Problem-solving,  as  learning, 
is  of  critical  im|K)rtance  to  today's 
youth.  L'niess  we  develop  (tur  imagina¬ 
tive,  creative  |>owers,  our  solutions  to 
problems  are  apt  to  he  lacking  in  inven¬ 
tiveness  and  individuality  so  necessary 
in  a  denuKTatic  s(Kiety. 

Studies  of  creative  Ixdiavior  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  we  learn  much  alM)ut  human 
growth  and  development  through  art 
expression.  I  his  d<R“s  not  mean  that  we 
use  children’s  art  for  psychoanylitical 
pur|X)ses.  W'e  use  art  lioth  in  pr<Kess 
and  pr(Kluct  as  a  point  of  reference  in 
understanding  an  individual  Ix-tter. 
When  art  in  the  curriculum  is  centered 
in  standards  of  achievement,  skill  and 
the  end  prcnluct  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  much  about  the  individual.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  we  have  become  more  re- 


sivectful  of  individual  differences  and 
developmental  levels. 

I-et’s  take  a  hv|X)thetical  situation  to 
illustrate  our  |>oint.  Suppose  we  asketl  a 
fourth  grade  class  of  thirty  children  to 
draw  a  dog  we  have  in  the  nnun.  Unless 
the  drawing  of  a  dog  is  motivated  bv 
student  interest,  by  the  on-going  learn¬ 
ing  taking  place  in  this  particular  class- 
r(H)m,  we  create  a  negative  situation  to 
begin  with.  If  we  asked  them  all  to 
draw  the  dog  according  to  a  technical 
standard  for  drawing  dogs,  we  place 
each  child  “on  the  s|X)t’’.  Some  mav  feel 
insecure  unless  they  |x)ssess  a  certain 
facility  for  drawing  dogs.  I'hose  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  achieve  a  technically 
well-drawn  dog  mav  be  dissatisfied  with 
themselves  because  they  cannot  draw 
a  dog  like  the  one  before  them.  Others 
may  lx-  dissatisfied  because  thc*v  cannot 
fit  tht’ir  |x-rception  of  tbe  dog  to  one 
most  acceptable  bv  the*  class.  I’o  make 
matters  more  complicated,  in  a  group  of 
thirty  children,  not  all  children  "see” 
alike  nor  are  they  alike  in  physical,  so¬ 
cial  or  mental  development.  Out  of  this 
experience  will  c<»me  rejertion  if  each 
child  is  expc'ctc'd  to  conform  to  one  ap- 
proac  h  in  drawing  the  dog. 

An  effective  teacher  rc*cognizes  that 
all  children  “see”  differentlv.  He  knows 
that  the  pictures  of  children  inevitably 
reflect  the  varying  maturity  levels  with¬ 
in  the  group.  At  the  fourth  grade  level 
there  is  apt  to  lx-  little  natural  int«*rest 
in  technical  proficiency  in  the  drawing 
of  dogs;  if  there  is,  it  is  probably  due 
to  such  unwholesome  influences  as 
tracing  IxKiks  and  workfxK)ks  with  copv- 
tv|x*  pictures.  Some  children  will  draw 
a  dog  with  greater  visual  impact  than 
others  b<‘<  ause  they  have  a  |x*t  which 
they  know  intimately.  In  other  words, 
the  teacher  could  find  in  children’s 
work  an  indication  of  attitudes  and  in- 
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tercsts;  in  this  instance,  however,  the  test  his  interpretations  and  to  check 

attitude  of  a  child  toward  do^s  may  be  their  validity,  lie  oilers  his  pictures 

obscured  if  conformity  of  concept,  for  others  to  see,  as  if  he  were  speak- 

tec  hnicjue  or  end  pnxluct  is  the  Koal.  in^  to  them;  he  “talks”  through  vis- 

Lnless  teachers  and  parents  are  ual  forms  rather  than  words, 

aware  of  creative  processes  they  are  apt  I'lie  individual  participates  in  an 

to  imjMise,  at  home  and  at  schixil,  a  active  prcKess  in  which  the  or^anic 

tortuous  and  unrewarding  ex|H'rience  unity  of  the  idea  and  the  form  is 

on  the  child.  W'e  often  hear  someone  critical  to  the  success  of  the  action, 

exclaim,  "1  know  nothing  alxiut  art,  I  Hie  process  of  making  this  creative 

never  could  draw.”  Most  probably  these  relationship  is  one  testing  ground  for 

individuals  rejected  art  early  in  their  his  judgements,  values,  and  way  of 

life  Ix'cause  someone  tried  to  make  them  working.  Here,  therefore,  is  one  of 

conform,  to  achieve  art  standards  which  the  unicjue  values  of  ex|K‘rience  in 

stifled  creativity.  I•.f^ective  teaching  of  the  arts  in  education.* 

art  in  the  scIkkiI  d(K*s  not  prixluce  peo-  We  strive  for  a  dynamic,  integrated 

pie  who  "draw  well”  necessarily  but  it  whole  in  curriculum  construction.  Art 
diK's  provide  ex|>eriences  which  sensi-  with  a  capital  A,  with  emphasis  only 
ti/e  individuals  to  ways  in  which  they  on  content  is  too  limited  for  a  curricu- 
can  com|xise  an  increasing  range  of  lum  in  today's  schools.  The  |x>tential 
their  ex|HTience  into  aesthetic  and  or-  in  the  art  experience  is  recognized  when 
ganic  form.  it  sees  action  in  learning  situations 

I  he  values  attributed  to  art  in  the  where  it  serves  functionally.  Unless  the 
student's  development  are  no  longer  as-  teacher  or  schtxil  administrator  has  per- 
summed  values,  llesearch  in  the  nature  sonal  creative  ex|x*riences  himself,  he 
of  learning  is  pointing  up  ( i )  the  in-  is  not  apt  to  understand  the  nature  of 
teraction  hc-tween  human  growth  and  the  creative  pnxess  for  the  students  he 
creative  Ixhavior  and  (2)  the  jxiten-  teaches  or  to  realize  the  value  of  in- 
tial  in  learning  ex|H.*riences  which  grow  corporating  creative  ex|X‘rienccs  in  the 
out  of  creative  pnxesses.  Manual  Bark-  curriculums.  I  he  significance  of  Icarn- 
an  tells  us:  ing  through  the  creative  process  be- 

I'xperience  in  the  visual  arts  is  an  comes  more  apparent  as  we  study  hu- 
aventie  for  action,  riie  individual  has  man  growth  and  development  and  as 
an  op|x>rtunitv  to  test  his  interpre-  we  have  actual  involvement  in  creative 
tation  of  his  life  expediences.  He  acts  activitv  ourselves.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
as  he  creates  his  own  svstems  of  ab-  entire  learning  of  the  student  could  not 
stract  visual  svmlxils.  His  action  is  lx*  through  art  experience  alone  but  it 
a  prexess  of  infusing  visual  materials  is  |x)ssible  to  enlarge  and  make  more 
with  attitudes,  feelings,  and  ideas  vital  his  education  if  the  curriculum  htis 
to  communicate  them  to  others.  In  provided  for  creative  activitv  developc'd 
this  pnxess,  the  individual  is  able  to  in  terms  of  his  interests  and  needs. 
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Some  Rewarding  Experiences 
with  Elementary  Art  Education 

\\y  JACK  liCHGM'H 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
University  of  Oregon,  V.ugene,  Oregon 

WHAT  IS  art  in  the  classroom  which  will  give  the  greatest  resjTonse, 
tcnlay?  Look  through  any  and  can  integrate  or  correlate  art  with 
“teaching  art”  hook  puhlished  other  subjects.  'Lnlay  art  in  the  class- 
during  the  early  1900’s  and  you  will  nxmi  retiuces  the  emphasis  on  skills, 
find  that  many  of  the  elementary  class-  The  final  product  is  the  direct  result  of 
HKHiis  have  not  changed  their  art  offer-  the  individuality  of  the  child.  The 
ings  for  some  forty  years.  teacher  is  developing  a  person,  not  an 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  art  edu-  artist.  F  he  su|xrvisor  is  referred  to  now 
cation  classes  had  an  op|)ortunity  to  re-  many  places  as  the  consultant,  and 
view  a  puhlication  dated  1913.*  Sur-  theoretically  Is  availahle  to  assist  the 
prisingly  enough,  some  mcmlx-rs  react-  classrtHmi  teacher,  or  perhaps  start  the 
ed  simply  hy  stating  that  this  tightly  some  activity, 

controlled,  teacher-directed  method  is  I'he  teaching  of  art  has  varied  great- 
still  Ix'ing  practiced  in  many  of  the  ly  during  the  past  40  years.  Unfortu- 
schools  today.  These  teachers  have  nately,  srjme  places  have  moved  from 
changed  their  methods  of  teaching  and  the  militaristic  tyix — do  this,  do  that, 
the  content  of  nearly  all  the  other  suh-  don’t  do  this — to  the  patterned  ty|H*, 
Jects — hut  not  art!  There  seems  to  he  which  places  the  teacher  in  the  unfortu- 
one  obvious  reason  for  this — lack  of  nate  |>osition  of  having  to  prtHluce  the 
confitlence.  This  is  privately  admitted  "artistic”  pattern.  I’or  the  last  twenty 
hy  most  of  the  teachers  who  are  still  years  or  so,  many  elementary  teachers 
using  this  dictatorial  type  of  teaching.  have  spent  free  time  in  search  of  new 
This  paper  is  offered  to  present  re-  pictures  to  trace  and  mimeogra|)h. 
warding  elementary  art  ex|x‘riences  'Iliese  were  then  handed  out,  and  the 
which  we  are  finding  in  some  class-  child  had  nothing  to  do  hut  fill  in  the 
nnmis  t(*ilay.  These  experiences  are  cer-  lines  with  color,  d'liis  is  extremely  difli- 
tainly  of  a  ilifferent  nature  than  those  cult  for  most  children  because  of  the 
discussed  in  the  text  mentioned  above,  rate  at  which  muscular  crxirdination  de- 
They  are  the  results  of  a  change  for  the  velops. 

better.  l  et  us  simply  say  that  there  is  no 

I'irst,  we  ho|X’  the  classrcKtm  teacher  place  for  either  methcKl  in  our  scluxtls, 
is  teaching  her  own  art  tcxlay.  There  and  those  teachers  who  are  guiltv  of 
are  several  gcxxl  reay)ns  for  this.  She  such  methods  should  evaluate  their 
knows  her  class  of  individuals,  is  able  teaching  and  re-study  the  objectives 
to  time  the  art  activity  for  the  moment  of  art  in  the  program  tcxlay.  The  pur- 
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pose  of  the  sch(K)ls  is  to  develop  thinkers 
and  well-adjusted  individuals.  These 
metiKKis  do  neither. 

AH  I  STANDS  Al  ONI- 

1  liere  are  strong  feelings  that 
Johnnie  has  to  understand  (  i  )  what  he 
is  doing,  ( 2 )  why  he  is  doing  it,  and 
Ci)  what  he  is  doing  it  with. 

Before  the  "what”  and  "why”,  then, 
he  must  have  an  op|xrrtunity  to  work 
and  ex|x-riinent  with  the  materials  if 
his  elforts  are  to  prcKluee  a  product 
A  inch  he  fully  understands,  lie  musi 
gain  conlidence  —  the  media  must  cease 
to  Ik-  a  novelty  lx*fore  it  can  lx*  used  to 
solve  a  prohlem.  Becoming  ac(|uainted 
with  the  materials  and  t(K)ls  of  the  day 
may  lx  one  purjxjse  of  the  art  lesson. 
Student  experimentation  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  demonstration  is  the  Ixst  way 
to  aciomplish  this  pur|x)se.  The  pro- 
diiit  «)f  Johnnie’s  experimentation  will 
not  necessarily  lx  tlx*  most  desirable, 
hut  learning  to  umlerstand  the  t(X)l  is 
the  primary  pur|K)se  of  the  lesson. 

A  <|uite  complete  program  would  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  M(Mleling  and  scul|)turing  with 
a  varietv  of  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  clay,  plaster,  pajxr,  card- 
Ixtard,  w(xk1,  asixstos,  cement, 
foam  glass,  and  many  others 
that  will  allow  the  child  to 
work  in  three  dimensions. 

2.  Tainting  and  drawing — again 
with  a  wide  varietv  of  mater¬ 
ials  including  paint,  cloth, 
string,  and  am  thing  else*  vou 
can  get  out  of  Johnnie’s  ixxket 
rfrom  bird  seed  to  sugar 
crisps).  1  he  |X)int  is  to  help 
the  child  paint  with  materials, 
and  develop  with  other  than 
the  routine  methods. 


3.  Printing  can  be  accomplished 
with  any  surface  from  potatexs 
to  sandpaper.  Inking  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  printed,  such  as  a 
coarse-grained  hoard,  is  excit¬ 
ing.  The  paper  is  then  placed 
over  the  inked  surface  and 
hand-rubbed  with  the  fingers. 
The  same  surface  will  produce 
a  different  effect  if  a  dry  bray- 
er  is  rolled  over  the  pa|xr.  An¬ 
other  variation  is  rolling  the 
inked  brayer  over  the  paper, 
which  is  placed  over  the  dry 
surface.  There  are  many  other 
ways  of  printing,  and  many 
variations  will  he  uncovered  if 
the  class  has  the  op|x)rtunity 
to  explore. 

4.  W'ckkI  construction  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  many  of  the  state 
guides,  which  retpiest  (and 
rightly  so)  that  the  nxim  in¬ 
clude  simple  hand  tiKils.  The 
use  of  some  of  these  tfxils  is 
welcome.  This  is  norniallv  ac¬ 
complished,  in  spite  of  the 
standard  reluctance  of  most 
women  teachers  to  saw,  ham¬ 
mer,  and  use  a  brace  and  bit, 
bv  the  students  learning  from 
each  other.  An  endless  number 
of  ex|xriences  may  result. 

Obviouslv,  the  nxim  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  some  way  so  tbe  teacher  d(xs- 
n’t  spend  all  her  time  handling  mater¬ 
ials.  The  materials  should  he  accessible 
to  the  children  so  they  can  get  their 
own  themselves,  and  clean  up  and  put 
their  own  away.  Tow  work  tables  are 
fine,  and  there  is  a  (juestion  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  easels  are  necessarv.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  mix  paint  so  it  will  run  off 
the  brush  hut  not  down  the  paper,  and 
many  a  child  has  been  made  unhappy 
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by  running  paint.  I'he  dripping,  run¬ 
ny  mess  causes  most  children  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  chasing  drips  down  the  paper. 
This  d(K‘s  tiot  aid  concentration. 

(Jne  im|M)rtant  jx)int — the  getting 
out  of  materials  and  putting  them  back 
is  inifKirtant.  To  re-emphasi/e,  we  are 
not  developing  artists  but  helping  child- 
dren  to  become  co-operative,  well-ad¬ 
justed  individuals.  I'he  emphasis  is  not 
on  the  hnal  prcxluct,  but  on  what  is  oc¬ 
curring  during  the  lesson. 

riie  remainder  of  this  pa|>er  deals 
with  the  activities  in  the  classroom. 

1.  Art 

2.  Integration 

3.  Ciorrelation 

ART 

Casting  in  sanil  molds  has  been  fairly 
well  accepted  by  some  children’s  art 
classes.  The  primary  pur|X)se  of  the 
project  is  to  give  the  child  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  casting  pnx'ess,  not  to 
make  Indian  bowls  or  masks.  Few  adults 
today  fully  understand  the  idea  of  cast¬ 
ing  from  a  mold,  and  once  witnessed, 
this  process  is  better  underst(M)d. 

A  mold  is  prepared  in  moist  sand  in 
a  carboard  box,  and  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  to  three  parts  fine  aggre¬ 
gate  vermiculite  moistened  with  water 
is  poured  into  the  depressions.  If  utili¬ 
tarian  objects  are  desired,  the  mix  is 
patted  over  and  around  the  hill  of  sand; 
if  wall  decorations  are  pr)pular,  a  de¬ 
pression  is  made.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  the  green  cement  piece  is  pulled 
from  the  mold  and  may  be  finished  by 
rasping.  Using  vermiculite  gives  a  light¬ 
weight  object,  as  one  bushel  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  weighs  approximately  twelve 
pounds.  It  is  used  commercially  with 
plaster  for  accoustical  treatment  of  walls 
and  ceilings,  and  as  a  filler  in  flower 


beds  to  l(x»sen  the  soil.  Clement  is  used 
because  it  is  still  “green”  twenty-four 
hours  later,  and  soft  enough  to  carve 
easily. 

Admittedly  this  is  not  a  new'  idea. 
Several  adequate  "how  to  do  it”  articles 
have  been  published.  I  he  most  recent 
are  in  Sunset  and  Arts  and  Activities^ 
I'he  possibilities  are  varied  ( such  as 
using  sawdust  instead  of  vermiculite) 
but  most  im|X)rtant  are  (  1 )  the  idea  of 
casting  into  a  mold;  the  evaluation  of 
the  children’s  work  ( those  w  ho  were  in¬ 
terested  at  the  start)  will  do  much  to 
provide  all  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  in  casting;  (2)  new 
uses  of  a  common  material,  and  pi’rhaps 
the  use  of  a  new  material  in  vermicu¬ 
lite;  and  hcToming  acquainted  with 
the  characteristics  of  cement,  aiul  Cq) 
minimum  experiences  will  provide  a 
wide  media  range. 

INTFCIIATION 

A  purely  integrated  situation  but 
with  a  simplified  meth<Ml  is  the  often 
mistreated  area  of  pupjx-ts.  This  gives 
an  illustration  of  using  the  pup|x't  to 
support  some  other  subject  area.  The 
ty|w  of  puppet  will  vary  with  the  use. 

So  much  time  is  often  sj^nt  in  the 
standard  processes  of  making  the  pup- 
l>et  that  the  desire  for  integrating  with 
the  class  subject  matter  is  lost  along 
the  way;  however,  the  whole  affair  in¬ 
cluding  teacher-class  discussion,  divid¬ 
ing  into  groups,  developing  ideas,  and 
construction  of  pupjiet  and  staging  can 
be  a  four-hour  project. 

Suppose  the  class  finishes  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  some  subject  which  they 
have  honestlv  enjoyed — perhaps  the 
steps  milk  passes  through  to  reach  the 
dining  rcK)m  table.  Although  the  unit, 
in  a  sense,  is  completed,  there  is  still 
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class  interest.  A  pupjx't  show  is  suggest¬ 
ed.  A  hnal  evaluation  lists  the  various 
steps — farm,  transportation,  dairy,  de¬ 
livery,  etc, — and  groups  are  formed 
based  on  the  individual  child's  interest. 

f'he  staging  has  long  been  additional 
work,  hut  this  sort  of  show  does  not 
have  to  be  staged.  Rather  the  operators 
may  stand  around  a  table,  and  with  the 
pup|X‘ts  in  hand,  go  through  the  actual 
play.  Once  the  action  has  started  the 
audience  forgets  the  operators  and  all 
eyes  are  on  the  table. 

The  puppets  may  be  cut-outs  from 
cardboard  wire,  stick,  or  simply  drawings 
on  different  materials  The  ideas  come 
from  the  group  as  they  use  the  materials, 
either  new  or  familiar,  already  provided 
in  the  room.  The  children  have  confi¬ 
dence,  anti  the  emphasis  is  less  on 
building  the  pup|H‘t  than  on  the  partial¬ 
ly  s|N)nlaneoiis  script.  I  lementary  child¬ 
ren  sc*em  to  have  little  trouble  express¬ 
ing  themselves  at  this  point. 

A  most  imfxirtant  point  is  that  the 
ideas  eome  from  the  group  after  a  sat¬ 
isfying  experience.  (ItHul  teaching  in  art 
eihication  Itnlay  dtK‘s  not  include  a  book 
or  list  of  steps  of  exact  ideas,  but  rather 
means  general  control  and  a  helping 
hand  fr(»m  the  teacher  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  materials  and  ample  assistance. 
The  class  is  not  teacher-controlled  in 
terms  of  dictating  "step  i”,  “step  2", 
“step  but  rather  self-directed  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  accomplish  some  goal. 

COIUII-LATION 

The  correlated  program  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  often-misunderstood  draw- 
to-niusic  lesson. 

Drawing  and  painting  to  music  prob¬ 
able  should  also  include  the  interpretive 
dance.  Standing  and  painting  while  lis¬ 
tening  to  music  usually  produces  bodily 


movement  as  one  subconsciously  follows 
the  rhythm. 

Helping  the  child  absorb  the  music 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  listening 
closely  first,  then  resjxjnding  with 
hands,  bodies,  etc.  Holding  hands  and 
moving  around  in  a  circle  so  that  one 
pcrsr)n  can  relay  the  rhythm  to  the  next 
works  quite  well.  After  some  of  the  un¬ 
controllable  nervous  energy  has  subsid¬ 
ed  tbe  children  return  to  the  materials 
and  the  music  is  played  again,  with  the 
emphasis  this  time  on  putting  what  they 
feel  on  paper.  At  this  point  verbal  com¬ 
munication  between  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dents  almost  stops,  or  most  surely  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  since  it  seems  impossible  to 
tell  someone  to  paint  about  how  they 
feel.  Again  they,  standing  in  front  of 
the  painting  area,  must  feel  the  music 
with  their  hands  and  not  ears  alone. 
Interpretive  dance  enters  here,  for  at 
this  point  most  will  be  responding  to 
the  music!  The  drawing  is  the  result  of 
the  ability  to  feel  tbe  music  and  react 
to  it.  When  the  child  controls  his  brush 
to  feed  the  paper  his  feeling,  he  is  paint¬ 
ing  to  music.  Music  and  art  are  work¬ 
ing  hand  in  hand.  This,  then,  is  corre¬ 
lation. 

r.VALUATION 

This  is  one  area  that  is  often  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  very  important  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves,  and  the  verbal  de¬ 
scription  docs  this.  Frequent  evalua¬ 
tions  challenge  the  children  to  be  “on 
their  toes”.  The  criticism  from  class¬ 
mates  is  often  quite  sharp;  however, 
they  soon  learn  to  respect  each  other — 
to  them,  “turn  about  is  fair  play.” 

After  tbe  class  has  cleaned  the  area, 
they  can  have  a  few  minutes  to  show 
each  other  their  work.  Then  a  few  can 
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show  the  class.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  all  show  their  work  to  the  class 
each  time,  although  they  do  enjoy  the 
opjxjrtunity.  Display  is  an  excellent  way 
of  rewarding  individuals.  Many  schools 
are  displaying  student  work  in  the  halls, 
library,  and  administrative  offices  as 
well  as  in  the  classrooms.  Seeing  their 
work  up  on  exhibit  builds  confidence  as 
to  the  good  in  their  work.  It  demon¬ 
strates  our  belief  in  them  and  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  efforts. 

CONCLUSION 

Rewarding  elementary  art  experien¬ 


ces  result  from  having  a  reason  for  the 
experience,  not  from  the  sale  of  busy 
work.  It  is  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the 
child’s  part  to  carry  through  his  own 
idea,  rather  than  directions  from  the 
teacher.  One  hope's  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er  is  past  the  mimeograph  stage.  She 
must  understand  that  her  job  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  child  with  experiences  on  his 
own  level.  The  teacher  must  be  able 
to  appreciate,  enjoy,  and  understand 
the  efforts  of  the  individual  child.  The 
much-used  idea  that  the  teacher  must 
see  with  the  eyes  of  the  child  is  most 
certainly  true. 


1.  Syllahui  of  Work  in  Drawinn  and  Paper  Cnnsiruclion.  \Valcrl)ury,  Connttticut: 
Dfpartmcnt  of  F.diication,  1913-1917. 

2.  Sunset,  (May  1956),  44. 

3.  Arts  and  Activities,  (June  1956),  28. 
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Rasfram.  for  Young  Champions.  By 
RoIhtI  ).  Antonacci  and  Jene  Barr.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  by  Bus  Anderson.  N.  Y.  Whittlesey  House*. 
1956.  $2.75. 

YounK  champions  will  certainly  enjoy  this 
most  informative  book  about  the  most  played 
game  of  these  United  States.  There  is  a  bit 
aliout  the*  histriry  of  the*  origin  anel  de*velop- 
ment  of  the*  game*  and  much,  much  more  on 
how  it  is  playe*d.  F.ach  e>f  the  positions  is 
clearly  eiescrilx*d  anel  the  job  of  each  -of  the* 
players  is  carefully  identified.  There  is  much 
abeiut  the  eefuipment  and  how  the*  scores  and 
rc*cords  are  kept.  The  rules  of  the  game  are 
cxplaine*d  and  the  authors,  he>th  teachers,  are 
meticulous  in  their  manner  of  prese*ntation. 
The  intrcxluction,  by  no  le*ss  an  authority 
than  Yogi  Berra,  stresu's  sportsmanship. 

Thf.  Young  Travei.fr  in  Greece.  By 
Gt*offrt*y  Trease. 

The  Young  Thavei.fr  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  By  Geoffrey  Trease.  N.  Y.  E.  P. 
Dutton.  1956.  $3.50  per  volume*. 

Here  are  two  more  volume*s  in  Dutton’s 
"Young  Traveler”  serie*s.  In  the  first,  the 


young  travelers  gei  te>  Gre*e*ce*  anel  se*e  not  only 
the*  glnrie*s  e»f  classic  Gre*e*ce*  but  observe  the 
life  and  culture  of  the*  pre*se*nt  day.  In  the 
second  bexik,  the*  scene  change*s  to  Inelia  anel 
Pakistan  anel  he*re  our  young  travelers  oh- 
se*rve  a  culture*  far  different  to  that  of  the* 
Furopean  lanels  the*y  have  alre*ady  visitt*d. 

Windows  for  IIosfmary.  By  Margare*t 
Vance.  Illustrate*el  by  Kol>e*rt  Deiares.  N.  Y. 
Duttem.  1956.  $2.25. 

Margaret  Vance*  has  writte-n  a  tender  and 
unusual  steiry  in  Windows  for  Hosemary.  It 
is  an  account  of  the*  ninth  hirthelay  of  a  little 
girl  who  is  blind.  Mrs.  Vance*'s  purpose*  is 
to  show  sighte*ei  children  that  a  blinel  chilel 
is  not  se)me*one*  to  be*  pitied  and  possibly  pa- 
troni/e*d  a  little,  hut  is  a  pe*rfe*ctly  normal 
fellow  schoolmate  with  ke*e*n  pe*rce*ptions  anel 
an  appre*ciation  of  the*  ordinary  activitie*t  that 
are  a  part  of  a  child’s  day.  In  this  she  hael 
admirably  succeede-d.  Rosemary  e-merges  as 
a  vital  me*mbe*r  of  a  wonderful  family  in 
which  she  and  her  parents  and  her  brother 
e'ach  contribute*. 
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St.iKMii.N.  By  ItaleiKh  SchorlinK  ami  llow- 
aril  T.  Batchelder.  N.  Y.  McCraw-llill.  1956. 
5.00. 

Broader  concepts  of  the  student  teachinK 
experii-nce  have  develojK-d  in  th<'  last  few 
years.  Not  the  least  ini|Mirtant  of  these  is  the 
emphasis  on  providinK  the  student  teacher 
with  more  extensive  experiences  in  learninK 
to  do  the  im|Nirtant  thinKs  ti-achers  must  do 
in  preparinK  for  the  sch'x)!  day  and  for  the 
classroom.  This  third  edition  of  a  standard 
reference  in  the  field  carefully  integrates 
philosophy,  educational  psychology,  curricu¬ 
lum  methiHls,  and  the  needs  of  pidilic  educa¬ 
tion  into  a  pattern  that  can  readily  Ik-  used 
liy  teachiTS  and  student  teachers  in  planning 
and  guiding  the  educational  experii'nces  of 
youth  in  the  secondary  school.  A  useful 
IxMik  that  combines  sound  theory  with  tested 
practice. — W.P.S. 

Psvciioi.iMiv  Ok  I'Xceitional  CTiii.nRFN 
And  Yoi'th.  Edited  By  William  M.  Cruick- 
shank.  N.  Y.  I’rentice-Uall.  1955.  $6.50. 

I'he  contributing  authors  of  this  volume 
include  some  of  the  topnotch  people  in  the 
field  of  the  handicapped.  I'hey  make  their 
s|xciali/.ed  knowledge  available  now  to  pa¬ 
rents  and  professional  workers  in  this  field. 
The  six’ial  and  psychological  inlluences  of 
particular  disabilities  on  the  individual  child 
and  adolescent  are  considi-red.  Behavior  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  disability  is  the  focus  of 
att<-ntion,  rather  than  the  disability  itself. 
1  be  vast  literature,  as  well  as  the  clinical  ex- 
ix-rience,  in  the  area  of  the  disabilities  is 
drawn  u|xin  to  show  the  kind,  extent  and 
di-gree  of  handicaps  and  their  influence  on 
the  adjustment  of  children  and  adolescents. 
Among  the  topics  consideri-d  are  somato-  psy¬ 
chology  of  physical  disability;  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  ass<‘ssm<‘nt  of  exceptional  childrim  and 
youth;  psvchological  probb’ms  of  children 
with  impaired  hearing;  the  nature  of  de- 
fixtive  spi'ech;  psychological  problems  of 
children  with  impaired  vision;  psychological 


cho  soc  ial  aspects  of  epilepsy  in  children  and 
youth;  psychrilogical  problems  of  children 
and  youth  with  chronic  medical  problems; 
major  psycho-social  probb-ms  of  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  mentally  difective  children;  and 
the  counseling  and  psychotherapy  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  children. — W.  1’.  S. 

A  I  kac  Hi  R  Is  A  F’frson.  By  Charles  U. 
Wilson.  N.  Y.  Holt.  1956.  $3.75. 

It  is  amazing,  but  true,  that  teachers  are 
human  Ix'ings  after  all.  In  some  quarters, 
this  statement  might  be-  subject  to  question. 
In  this  very  entertaining  hook,  a  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  tells  the  story  of  his  life  and 
it  is  a  story  full  of  all  the  stirring  and  chal¬ 
lenging  decisions,  the  fun,  and  the  work 
that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  most  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  is,  moreover,  the  story  of  a  very  vital 
person,  wisely  living  in  these  exciting  times. 
It  is  only  hoped,  however,  that  this  story  will 
not  opc'n  the  sluice  gates  for  a  IIckkI  of  auto¬ 
biographies  hy  retired  schcKiI  principals,  dis¬ 
tinguished  professors,  and  frustrated  deans — 
among  the  current  crop  or  in  the  thinning 
ranks  of  the  emeritii. — W.  P.  S, 

Measi'rfmfnt  And  F.vai.l'ation.  For  the 
Smmdary  SchiKil  Teacher.  By  Georgia  S. 
Adams  and  Theodore  I..  Torgenson.  N.  Y. 
T  he  Dry  den  Press.  1956.  $5.75. 

Ihis  volume,  addressed  to  the  classroom 
tt'acher,  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  b<-tween 
theory  and  practice.  It  is  an  approach  to 
measurement  and  evaliiement  based  on  sound 
psychologv  and  a  si  nsible  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Ihe  text  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
rhe  hrst  part  deals  with  the  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess.  This  is  followed  by  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  of  individual  Ix'havior.  The  third  sex;- 
tion  deals  with  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  section  on  administrative,  supc-rvisory, 
and  guidance  aspects  of  evaluation  rounds 
out  the  volume.  Throughout  emphasis  is  on 
individual  growth  and  learning. — W.  P.  S. 
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whose  students  need  to  leam  how  to  study,  to  take 
notes,  to  read,  to  remember,  to  pass  examinations 
and  like  it? 

Then  show  them  a  copy  of 

LEARN  and  LIKE  IT 

This  is  a  brief  and  attractive  book  written  in 
easy  conversational  style  so  that  the  student 
will  want  to  read  it  out  of  sheer  interest.  It 
stresses  four  fundamentals  of  learning:  getting 
ready,  seeing,  hearing  and  remembering. 
It  is  especially  written  for  college  freshmen. 
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TEACHERS  REEDED — ^Elementary — Secondary — College.  We  bare  offlciallj  lieted, 
hundred!  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  inTestij2:ate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — ormr  SO  years  under  the  same  management 
— give  you  expert  guidance — eo  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately, 
‘^ou  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.^ 
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